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Happy holidays: Have a wonderful semester break! 
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Rotten 
apples 


® Faculty, others say 
it’s time to upgrade 
college’s Mac labs 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


GG Pathetic,” “deplorable,” and “barely 
adequate” are the words which de 
scribe the state of the Macintosh com- 


puter lab in B-312, according to Professor . 


Laurel Obert, Trish Kidney, DCE humanities 
coordinator, and Chet Hawrylciw, assistant 
dean, humanities and communications. 

Hawrylciw said instructors for the 
Macintosh Design course have received 
numerous complaints from students about 
the status of the labs. 

“The computers have very little memory 
and capacity,” Hawrylciw said. “The older 
lab has not been updated in nine or 10 
years, and the newer one hasn’t been up- 
dated in four or five.” 

“Pathetic pretty much sums it up,” Obert 


Getting 
tougher 
on crime 


® New code of conduct 
is meant to make safety 
a priority 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


their rights and responsibilities, admin 

istrator Mary Ellen Ashley has overseen 
a major revision of the student code of 
conduct. 

She said there always has been a set of 
rules, but the vagueness left room for many 
interpretations. 

“What students might have seen in the 
past was a paragraph in a former catalog or 
an old handbook,” Ashley, vice president, 


I nan attempt to make students aware of 


said. “It has really deteriorated in the last 
year and there are fewer machines working 
each year.” 

She said the current hardware will not 
allow the computer to upgrade. In Macintosh 
Design she is teaching Microsoft Word 5.1. 
The latest available version is 6.01. 

“The computer bombs when students 
are doing projects,” she said, meaning un- 
saved work is lost due to a system error and 
the computer must be restarted. “We've got 
color monitors, but can’t use them because 
they might be sitting next to someone with 
a black and white screen.” 

She said students other main complaints 
are the small SE style screens, which force 
students to squint and lean forward. The 
biggest screen they have is 10 inches, while 
the most basic size today is 14 inches. 

“Students are angry at the conditions of 
the labs, but they don’t complain enough,” 
Kidney said. “It’s deplorable that students 
should have to work on those outdated 
machines and that classes must be stopped 
because they keep breaking down.” 

Mark Gonzales, desktop publishing co- 
ordinator, said at times the conditions of 


Vice president 


MARY ELLEN ASHLEY. 


enrollment management and student ser- 
vices, said. “By creating this interim policy, 
we are saying ‘This is how we interpreted 
the last policy.’ It’s not complete, but it is 
less vague.” 

President David Hartleb said the new 
policy is a necessity. 
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See CODE, page 5 : 


Squinting all the way 
ROOM B-312 is the Macintosh lab where students use small screens and 
equipment which is up to 10-years-old. 


the labs make him wish he wasn’t teaching 
the classes anymore. He thinks students are 
not getting a fair shake, especially when 
these rooms are compared to the PC labs. 

“There is a general lack of interest on the 
part of the computer staff for the 
Macintosh,” Gonzales said. “Macs are used 
in about 90 percent of the graphic design 
field. It’s hard for students to see the other 
labs hooked up to the Internet when they’re 
using old equipment.” 

Hawrylciw said the computers are “barely 
adequate” because they can be turned on 
and light up “most of the time.” 

“I think they may survive another se- 
mester, but after that, if the labs cannot be 
upgraded, they should be closed down.” He 
said there is a 50 percent chance the lab 
could be upgraded by next fall, though 


J. Shirling photo 


Kidney said she is doubtful. The new lab 
would also give students access to the 
Internet if approved. 

Tom Fallon, dean, information services, 
said upgrading the Macintosh labs are one 
of his priorities. 

“The Mac situation has worsened and 
we're trying to keep what we have pieced 
together,” Fallon said. “It’s a waste for us to 
spend to keep repairing the machines when 
we know we'll be replacing them soon.” 

He said a computer task force will meet 
during the spring semester to discuss a 
plan to create a new lab in Lawrence and to 
upgrade the lab in Haverhill. The group 
created a draft plan last semester, and they 
will have the final say on the outcome of the 


proposal. The budget will also be a driving 
See MACINTOSH, page 5 


Administrative reappointments 
restricted to 1-2 year terms only 


® President says their 
job security should come 
from the quality of 
their work’ rather than 
long term pacts 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


resident David Hartleb told the 
Pp college’s board of trustees that for 
the coming year, he will be making 
Treappointments for non-unit administra- 
tion on a yearly basis. In the past, adminis- 
trators received multiple year contracts. 
“My philosophy is that administrators 
should draw security from the quality of 
their work rather than from multi-year, 
binding contracts,” Hartleb said. “As a con- 
sequence, this year I am recommending 
only one year reappointments where pos- 
sible and two-year reappointments where 
mandated by the management package.” 


Two administrators were not reap- 
pointed: Joseph Brown, dean of administra- 
tive services, and Elizabeth Cole, assistant 
dean, admissions. 

“Elizabeth will be with us until June, and 
in that time she is free to apply for any other 
job she’d like to be considered for,” Mary 
Ellen Ashley, vice president of enrollment 
Management and student services, said, 
who was reappointed for this year. “In the 
meantime, we will search for an admis- 
sions director.” 

The board of trustees also was presented 
with a report on student health and wellness 
at the December meeting. It reported that: 

59 percent of students drink (used alco- 
hol within the last 30 days). 

63 percent of underage drinkers drink 

29 percent of students binge (five or 
more drinks in a sitting). 

The report also said 16 percent of NECC 
students are current marijuana users, 5 
percent use other drugs and 31 percent of 
students are smokers. 

The report, prepared by NECC’s sub- 

See CONTRACTS, page 6 


Faculty Rejects 3 Percent Salary Offer 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Features Editor 


e local faculty association met last week to vote on a 


Massachusetts Community College Council proposal from 

the state offering a3 percent across-the-board raise in exchange 

_ for the MCCC’s willingness to Prpetiate issues concerning 
See FACULTY, page 6 
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What’s in a name? 


@ Apparently nothing, 
as college considers 
changing its mascot 


ECC’s student activities office 
N= decided to change the 

college’s longstanding title — 
the Knights. After 35 years under the 
gallant banner, the name suddenly is 
outdated and no longer reflects stu- 
dent athletes. 

In an attempt to create a new image, 
some mascots they have recommended 
for student approval include: 

Fairies. Turkeys. Nightingales. The 
NECC Blue Spotted Salamanders. How 
about the Mountain Gorillas? 

Of the 62 names, these are our favor- 
ites. We are proud the college would 
even consider such original names. Who 
else would have spent the time coming 
up with the NECC Skunks? Or the Slugs? 

Imagine the conversations in the 
opposition’s locker room when 
NECC teams roll into town. 

“Who are we playing tonight?” 

“The NECCO Candy Wafers” 

“Are you (expletive deleted) me?” 

“I (expletive deleted) you not!” 


Editorial 


All jesting aside, that is one listed 
possibility. Since one major complaint 
among the group is that the name 
Knights doesn’t suit women’s teams, 
they also came up with such unisex 
suggestions as the Worms, Nuts, Goats 
(make sure it isn’t a billy goat) and 
Cockroaches (won’t even touch that 
one). 

In a day when everybody is expected 
to be politically correct, one can see 
why Native Americans have complained 
about such mascot names as the Indi- 
ans, Braves, Seminoles, Redmen and 
Aztecs. 

But what is wrong with Knights? 
Have King Arthur and his men taken a 
trip forward in a time and said NECC is 
poking fun at their knightly title? 

Other choices for renaming our mas- 
cot include the Ghosts, Frights or Gar- 
goyles, but there are rumblings the 
Horror Movie Society would sue the 
college for defamation of mysticism. 

Renaming NECC the Squirrels or 
any of these other titles will only lead 
people to crack more jokes than they 
already do. With names like these, who 
could take the college seriously? 


HELLO, KATHIE LEE? Santa Claus here. I was wondering if you could find 


me some cheap labor... 


St. Nick’s name cleared just in time 


“All of my elves have full health-care benefits, a 
lucrative profit-sharing program and 401K plan. The 


@ Columnist examines 
unsavory rumors of JFK- 
like scandals that 

cloud the holiday season 


"Lime column focuses on some very 
important topics: sex, reindeer, elves 
and not believing everything you read. 

Over the past month, two tell-all books 
have been released which paint disturbing 
pictures of two world icons: John F. Kennedy 
and Santa Claus. 

“The Dark Side of Camelot” is a seamy 
and steamy account of Kennedy's White 
House years. 

Author Seymour Hersh portrays Kennedy 
as a womanizer who bribed his way into 
office — not exactly a Kodak moment cap- 
turing our 35th president playing tag foot- 
ball on the White House lawn. 

The second lurid book, “Santa: A Very 
Naughty Boy,” the unauthorized biography 
of St. Nick, has folks from Haverhill to 
Whoville screaming Bah-Humbug! The au- 
thor, Biff (not his real name), describes 
Santa in less than glowing terms. 

For instance, he claims Santa, like JFK, is 
anotorious womanizer, romantically linked 
with Mae West and Madonna. Former elves 
accuse Santa of being a miser who paid his 
workers less than what NECC faculty mem- 
bers make. Two reindeer, who requested 
anonymity, allege Rudolph gets preferen- 


National Pacemaker Winner 
Fall 1997 
Silver Crown Award, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Assoc. 
Spring 1997 


tial treatment and is even allowed to sleep 
in the same bed as Santa and Mrs. Claus. 

Now before any of you freak out and 
cancel Christmas altogether or worse — 
stop reading this column — remember these 
are just allegations. 

Having worked as a “serious” journalist 
for the last three months, I have learned it 
is important to read between the lines 
(which sometimes hurts your eyes because 
you're squinting a lot) when you come upon 
this type of story. 

You must also hear both sides of any 
story and always assume the person you're 
interviewing wouldn’t pass a lie-detector 
test. 

Well, JFK has been dead now for 34 years, 
so getting his side of the story is out. But, 
Santa is still alive and, well, downright jolly. 

I pulled a few strings to arrange an 
exclusive interview with Santa at Jitters, 
NECC’s hip little cafe. 

All right, I know what you're thinking: 
How did I know it was the “real” Santa and 
not one of those department store wannabes 
with the fake beard, lame ho-ho, and dog 
breath? 

Well, first of all, he let me tug on his 
white beard, and he winced in pain. I felt his 
pain, for my 2-year-old nephew yanked on 
my beard last week and it sure hurt. Santa 
then flashed me his North Pole sleigh li- 
cense and showed me some endearing wal- 
let-size snap shots of Dasher, Dancer, Comet 
and Vixen playing reindeer games. 

Santa spoke candidly, denying all allega- 
tions in this blasphemous book. Here are 
excerpts from our interview: 

ME: Who is Biff (the author) and why 
would anyone write a book defaming you? 

SANTA: Biff and his sister saw me kiss- 
ing their mommy underneath the mistle- 
toe one night. The sister wrote a song about 
our kiss, making millions from record sales. 
Biff was miffed and thought he could get 


reindeer and their spouses are also entitled to these 
benefits.” 


rich by slinging mud at me. 

ME: Biff sounds like a disturbed indi- 
vidual. 

SANTA: (making chirping noises which 
sounded like CUCKOO!) Biff suffers from an 
acute psychological disorder called Scrooge- 
itis. He also has a severe case of what Freud 
called the “Oedipus Complex,” meaning he 
loves his mommy and wants to kill his dad, 
or anyone else who happens to kiss her. 

ME: A malcontent elf calls the condi- 
tions in your workshop “deplorable.” He 
compares it to working in a sweat shop in 
Thailand. Any comment, Santa? 

SANTA: (sounding like a politician on 
the defensive) All of my elves have full 
health care benefits, a lucrative profit shar- 
ing program and 401K plan. The reindeer 
and their spouses are also entitled to these 
benefits. 

ME: Another disgruntled elf claims that 
last Christmas Eve he toiled 21 hours, mak- 
ing 235 Tickle Me Elmo dolls and 129 Beanie 
Babies. He says you paid him only “14 
moogles” for his day’s work (a moogle is elf 
money and equivalent to about half a cent 
in American currency). What’s up with this 
Santa? Do you worry about disgruntled 
elves working in your workshop? 

SANTA: (sipping a mocha cappuccino 
latté which has dripped on his beard) Moogle, 
shmoogle! Let him take his gripe to the 
union president — Mrs. Claus. As long as the 
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Santa Claus 


elves don’t get any ideas from the dis- 
gruntled postal workers who carry sawed- 
off shot guns to work, I don’t worry. 

ME: There are allegations that you were 
involved in an extramarital affair with 
Marilyn Monroe? 

SANTA: (with a coy smile and wink which 
made me think he wouldn't have minded) 
Ho Ho Ho!! I mean No No Nol!! Mark, you are 
confusing me with John F. Kennedy. 

ME: By the way Santa, I must confess 
that a few years back I wrote to you saying 
that I had been a nice boy. The truth is I had 
been rather naughty, and even gave my 
sister's Barbie doll a mohawk. So I'm sorry 
for lying. 

SANTA: (talking with his mouth full of 
cookies) We consider every child's letter 
claiming he was nice a lie. 

ME: Thanks for all the socks and under- 
wear you've given me the past 13 years. am 
also grateful for the pair of little scissors 
you brought me last Christmas — they are 
great for plucking away those pesky nose 
hairs. Would you like to say anything to the 
NECC Observer readers out there, before 
you head back to the North Pole? 

SANTA: Yes, please do not e-mail me 
your Christmas lists. A virus destroyed my 
computer's hard drive. Also, don’t believe 
everything you read, especially in this 
fruitcake’s column. Merry Christmas! 
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The thin blue line? 


@ Some police act with 
an attitude to cope with 
their stressful jobs 


mit their lives to fighting crime and 

being surrounded by nothing but crime 
for every hour of work. Maybe it isn’t what 
we would consider a normal occupation, 
but let’s get realistic: would any completely 
sane person devote his life to such a poten- 
tially dangerous cause? 

Just because cops aren't like some of us 
doesn’t mean we should sit in judgment of 
them. Yet many people are critical of the job 
they do, either because they are just doing 
their job or are bothering people who for- 
got they were committing a crime in the 
first place. 

It is their job to enforce laws which are 
aimed at making our lives safer. If they did 
anything but their jobs, it is then we would 
be in trouble. 

Cops see the worst humankind has to 
offer. In a typical year, cops will be exposed 
to shootings, rapes, suicides, numerous 
robberies, child abductions, vandalism and 
drunk or drugged drivers. 

We are exposed to crime on a lesser 
level. They don’t have the ability to shut it 
all off the way we shut off our televisions or 
to close it like a newspaper. Cops see it five 
or six days a week. 

When do they have time to enjoy the 
power part? It must be when they’re filling 
out those numerous police reports or when 
they're trying to make sure they won't get 
shot when they walk toward a car or a 
house filled with angry voices. 

People should not expect them to whistle 
while walking up to a car they have just 


I: takes certain kinds of people to com 


Have a great 
_ winter break! See 
you in January 


Danny Goodwin 


pulled over because it was speeding or 
noticeably swerving. A cop might as well 
just say to the driver, “Hey, how’s it 
going? Wanna play with my gun while I 
turn my back?” 

Maybe we as a society have been forced 
into looking toward the police as a symbol 
of what a good person should be. In the 
process, we have made them live up to 
unrealistic ideals: as someone who wants to 
help humanity and is as benevolent as Jesus 
Christ or a robot, and yet is as caring as 
Kathie Lee Gifford pretends to be. 

People get outraged at police brutality 
because the cops slip at one point and let 
their emotions rise to the surface. 

Cops are not gods. If you've ever been in 
an airplane and looked down, you've seen 
the area cops have to search. Investigations 
take time, be it interviewing witnesses or 
collecting evidence. They do attempt to 
help out people, and yes, they do come up 
short a lot of the time, but life is full of 
imperfections which cannot all be blamed 
on them. 

Cops have been criticized for being care- 
less and insensitive among other things, 
but there is no other way to cope. Murder 
and pain are not laughing matters to a 
number of people, but it’s sometimes a 
choice of laughing or running a razor blade 
under their chin. 

No person should be expected to not 
have a reaction to death. When anyone 
laughs at death, it is only because he is 
trying to lessen the harsh reality that every- 
one will eventually die. To live in a world 
surrounded by death and despair is drain- 
ing, not to mention depressing. 

If every member of the police force is 
power hungry, why are there so few cases of 
abuse reported? If all these thousands of 
people were truly bent on power, wouldn't 
they have united, taken over the world and 
made us slaves by now? Or is that what the 
real deal is with the hot spot called Dunkin’ 
Donuts? 

But in those rare cases, they are abusing 
criminals, if anyone. The Haverhill Police 
haven't pulled me out of my car, kicked me 
in the head 200 times and left me for dead. 
Of course, I haven’t committed a crime. 
Hmm...wonder if there’s any connection... 


® Officers follow their 
own rules, blaming 
society for their pitfalls 


tis no surprise when you hear ofa police 

scandal or an officer abusing his badge. 

This has become common news, but 
like the LA riots a few years ago, people will 
not stand for it. Police are supposed to 
protect and serve, but usually they are 
serving themselves. 

What kind of person becomes a cop? The 
people who become cops were the kids in 
school who always had their lunch money 
stolen. Perhaps they were abused as chil- 
dren, and now it is their turn to do the 
abusing. Now, years later, they want to get 
back at society. 

There is no such thing as decent cops 
just doing their job. If they wanted to be 
productive citizens and truly wanted to 
help society, they would choose a different 
line of work, like a doctor or a social worker. 

If someone wants to become a police 
officer, then he possess a defect of charac- 
ter. They feel a psychological loss of control 
and power and are mentally unstable. In 
many cases cops are worse than the people 
they are arresting. Like common criminals, 
they do whatever they want and because of 
their position are more likely to get away 
with it. Giving power-hungry people guns is 
like tossing them a license to kill, and many 
times they do shoot innocent people while 
using their badges as a crutch. 

Most cops are overweight and get winded 
walking up the stairs, not exactly fit for 
chasing bad guys. Then again it’s hard to 
chase yourself. 

Cops are what decent humans strive not 
to be. Cops don’t think for themselves. They 
will carry out any law no matter how ridicu- 
lous it is, like the seat belt law. They will 
gladly give that $25 fine, but of course they 
never wear a Seat belt. 

At the end ofa hard day of eating donuts 
and annoying the public, they must sleep 
well knowing how many people they made 
miserable that day. It must be nice to be 
above those laws they so diligently support 
(when it is convenient for them, of course). 

Taxpayers support these people who 


Josh Davidson 


speed around like the rest of us but they can 
get away with it. Look at the number of 
videotaped police officers who are seen 
beating the crap out of people. For every 
videotaped incident, there are probably 
hundreds that are not taped. Trying to 
complain about corrupt officers could leave 
someone wishing they hadn't. The police 
could make a complainer’s life very grim. 

Whenever a cop has a relative or friend 
involved in some illegal activity, isn’t it 
funny how that incident magically disap- 
pears? Unfortunately, the rest of us get no 
breaks. Their ignorance can be further used 
against them by simply knowing the laws, 
the same ones they keep forgetting. 

We need to watch who we put into 
power. We let anyone become a cop. A 
psychological profile should be a mandated 
requirement to remove some of the blue 
suit scum creating more havocon the streets. 

Look at the way a cop carries themselves 
with that cocky arrogance like they're bet- 
ter than everybody. If a cop can not do his 
job without being careless and insensitive, 
then his badge should be taken away for 
being a poor excuse for a human. Cops 
whine about how stressful their job is. If 
stress affects your job, then find a new one. 

What these criminals fail to realize is we 
outnumber them. We have to let them 
know that we are one step ahead of them 
and are watching them closely because 
they have proven they cannot be trusted. 


Are the police a positive or negative influence on society? | 


Eric Sack, business 

“It’s positive when police 
fulfill the role of defending 
people. When they step over 
that boundary, it could be 
negative.” 


ogy option 


» 


now. 


Steve Hall, liberal arts/ biol- 


“I think they're a positive 
influence on society right 


Tony Smith, applied science/ 
engineering 

“Tt depends on the officer’s 
attitude.” 


Sheila Taheny, computer pro- 
gramming 

“It depends on the individual 
police officer.” 


Steven H. Gil, liberal arts 

“I feel the police have a posi- 
tive influence on society 
because they represent law 
and order in a crazy world.” 


Sean Kane, liberal arts 

“I think the police are anega- . 
tive influence on today’s 
society. They use their power 
too much to their advan- 


tage.” 


Student thanks many for his success 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Graphics Editor 


ell, the end of the road 
is finally here, and I 
can’t help but to think 


back about what was a long and 
sometimes arduous journey at 
NECC. There are so many people I 
want to thank for helping me com- 
plete my degree. 

First on the list is Joe LeBlanc, 
perhaps the most undervalued 
asset this college has. It began 
back in English Composition II 


Column 


class when I did a paper on Frank 
O’Connor’s “First Confession” and 
received an “A.” 

I was floundering, taking 
classes with no goal. Joe took me 
aside and asked if I liked to write. 
He suggested journalism. He saw 
something nobody else did and 
probably saved me from quitting. 

Joe, you gave me direction, and 
you are the most demanding 
teacher I've ever had, but the re- 
wards are great. 


To Linda Comeau in the admis- 
sions office: thanks for being there 
when I had all the problems. You 
were never too busy to help me. 

Retired professor John Guarino: 
you were one of the finest teach- 
ers ever. Students couldn’t help 
but learn. Thanks. 

Professor Carol Barron: perhaps 
life does deal us blows we will 
never understand, but we learn 
from them and it makes us stron- 
ger. Your wise words inspired me 
and, because of this, you are one 
ofthe strongest individuals I know. 


Thank you for your help in 
writing one of the most heart- 
wrenching stories I've ever penned. 
Good luck and God bless. 

To this semester's newspaper 
staff: you will leave your mark at 
NECC in the form of a Pacemaker 
next year. Remember to take in 
those below and make them feel a 
part of the team. Above all, re- 
member: PRIDE, INTEGRITY and 
PERSEVERANCE, and instill this 
concept to those around you. 
Thanks for your help and under- 
standing when my kids visited. 


Last, but by no means least, my 
wife of 13 years and our two beau- 
tiful children. Sheryl, thank you 
for your tremendous support over 
the past three years. You were 
there to pick me up when I was 
down and gave me help when I 
was struggling. You were there 
taking the kids out to play when I 
needed to study. You were just 
always there. Kate and Kallie, 
thanks for just being great kids. 
You were quiet when I needed to 
study. You too have a part in this 
degree. Thanks. 
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Reader responds to elderly drivers story 


@ 60-year-old professor 
says column showed 
lack of sympathy for 
elderly motorists 


To the editor: 

Josh Davidson's last article regarding eld- 

erly drivers Nov. 26 needs a rebuttal. He 

shows a lack of sympathy or empathy for 

older people. Be careful. You too may live 

long enough to reach the “golden years.” 
You made some interesting points about 


some elderly drivers who should definitely 
be off the road. The law should be changed 
to reflect those points. 

Your tone, with respect to the elderly, 
shows a lack of respect or understanding as 
to the causes of most vehicle accidents. 
Your comment that all 65-year-old people 
should turn in their driver’s license was 
both unfortunate and scary (I am 60 years 
old). 

It is my perception that speed kills. Older 
people are not usually in a rush for their 
funerals like their younger counterparts. 
Death and accident statistics speak for them- 
selves with respect to insurance rates. 


Guess who pays the greater rates be- 
cause they cause they cause the greatest 
number of accidents. It’s not the “Old Gee- 
zers” Josh. Please consult any insurance 
agency for the rates and realize that exces- 
sive speed, alcohol and drugs are the major 
causes of accidents. 

I believe the lack of experience, impa- 
tience, rebelliousness and general lack of 
responsibility are contributing factors in 
those excessive accident rates seen in the 
younger drivers. 

I try to pull over and let the impatient, 
usually younger driver or truck driver pass 
me. When an impatient, intimidating per- 


son is riding my rear bumper, I know he or 
she has no respect for the laws of physics, 
ie: reaction time, momentum, angular 
momentum, centrifugal force, coefficients 
of friction, or braking time. This makes me 
very uncomfortable because I value my life 
and those with me. 

Perhaps all drivers, regardless of age, 
should take driving tests, including a test 
regarding the physics of driving, every five 
years. Then we will see how many “Jockey’s” 
will be out there to harass us, aye Josh? 

Ed Spinney, department of natural 
science associate professor 


Some students don’t have their priorities straight 


@ Reader says they 
complain too much and 
don’t apply themselves 


To the editor: 

I am responding to the article in which 
people referred to NECC as equivalent to 
high school. At first I had to agree. I do not 
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Exam schedule 


Day Courses 
Mon. or Wed. 
Mon. or Wed. 
Mon. or Wed. 
Mon or Wed. 
Mon. or Wed. 
Mon. or Wed. 
Mon. or Wed. 
Mon. or Wed. 
Mon. or Wed. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 


8 a.m. 
9 a.m. 
10 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
12 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
2 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
8 a.m. 
9am. 
10 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
12 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
2 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


Day courses meeting once a week 
Mon. morning 8/9 a.m. 
Mon. afternoon 12/1 p.m. 
Tues. morning 8/9 a.m. 
Tues. afternoon 12/1 p.m. 
Wed. morning 8/9 a.m. 
Wed. afternoon 12/1 p.m. 
Thurs. morning 8/9 a.m. 
Thurs. afternoon 12/1 p.m. 
Fri. morning 8/9 a.m. 
Fri. afternoon 12/1 p.m. 


Your Exam Meets 

Wed., Dec. 17, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 
Mon., Dec. 15, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 

Fri., Dec. 19, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 

Wed., Dec. 17, 11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Fri., Dec. 19, 11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Mon., Dec. 15, 11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Wed., Dec. 17, 2 - 4:30 p.m. 
Mon., Dec. 15, 2 - 4:30 p.m. 

Fri., Dec. 19, 2 - 4:30 p.m. 

Tues., Dec. 16, 8:00 - 10:30 a.m. 
Tues., Dec. 16, 8:00 - 10:30 a.m. 
Thurs., Dec. 18, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 
Tues., Dec. 16, 11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Tues., Dec. 16, 11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Thurs., Dec. 18, 11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Tues., Dec. 16, 2 - 4 :30 p.m. 
Thurs., Dec. 18, 2 - 4:30 p.m. 


Mon., Dec. 15, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 
Mon., Dec. 15, 11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Tues., Dec. 16, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 
Tues., Dec. 16, 11 - 1:30 p.m. 
Fri., Dec. 19, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 

Wed., Dec. 17, 2 - 4:30 p.m. 
Thurs., Dec. 18, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 
Thurs., Dec, 18, 2 - 4:30 p.m. 

Fri., Dec. 19, 8 - 10:30 a.m. 

Fri., Dec. 19, 11 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 


“Make-up period for all day courses will be on Fri., Dec. 19, 2 - 4:30 p.m. 


Evening and weekend courses 
Session I Mon./Wed. 
(first 8 weeks) Tues./Thurs. 
Full semester courses 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Session II (second 8 weeks) 
Mon./Wed. 

Tues./Thurs. 

If your class meets weekly on 
Saturday 


Wed., Oct. 22 during regular class time 
Thurs., Oct. 23 , 


Mon., Dec. 15 
Tues., Dec. 16 
Wed., Dec. 17 
Thurs., Dec. 18 
Fri., Dec. 19 


Wed., Dec. 17 
Thurs., Dec. 18 


Sat., Dec. 20 (at regularly scheduled time) 


*Make-up period for all evening/Sat. courses will be on Mon., Dec. 22. 


Snow Day: If final exams are cancelled due to a snow emergency, they will be 
held on Monday, Dec. 22 at the same time and place as originally scheduled. 


find my class much harder than that of my 
high school days. Then I sat back, watched 
and listened to the students around me. I 
have now changed my opinion. 

It is more, in attitude, like junior high. 
Let me give you an example. I was sitting on 
a bench outside Jitters Cafe between class 
when I overheard a conversation between 
four or five students. They were flabber- 
gasted that they were asked to leave their 
class because they did not have their rough 
draft assignment completed. 

But I'm asking the question, why wasn’t 
it done? It has been my experience that the 
professors give more than adequate time to 
complete assignments and are usually gen- 
erous enough to allow extended time if you 
state a legitimate reason. So why is it that 
in every class I keep hearing the same few 


classes besides his/hers?”, “I just don’t have 
the time to do it!” 

These statements usually come from the 
same students who are still living at home, 
working a part-time job, and have no other 
responsibilities than showing up to class on 
time (and usually they can’t even do that!) 

If I, a single mother of two, who works 
full-time and carries four classes including 
two sciences, can not only maintain a “B” 
average, complete all my assignments, and 
show up for class early, then why can't 
everyone else? I’m not an exceptionally 
gifted person; I’m just average. Maybe it’s 
because I have my priorities straight. But I 
do know one thing. For those of you plan- 
ning on transferring to a four-year college, 
you haven't seen nothing yet! 

Jaymebeth Couture, 
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EN3101-01 Journalism I 
EN3102-01 Journalism II 


Some Electives to 
consider from the 
Journalism program 


EN3333-HA Broadcast Reporting 
EN3334-HA TV Production 


NECC Observer staff applications are now 


available. Drop by the newsroom in the student 
center and pick one up today! 
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Macintosh labs in need of overhaul 


@ continued from page 1 
factor, he said. 

Hawrylciw said right now the conditions 
are not worth reporting to administration 
because they require constant attention. 
He estimated that with over 260 students 
using the computers every year for the last 
10 years, the machines have gotten a tre- 
mendous workout. 

While the condition of the classroom is 
the main concern, Gail Maciejewski, cre- 
ative arts associate professor, said the 
Macintosh Design course is another prob- 
lem for students. 

“I believe there is an approaching obso- 
lescence to our program when we are re- 
hashing what students learn in high school,” 
Maciejewski said. 

“The quality of the desktop publishing 
and graphic design program is undisputed,” 
she said. “Mark Gonzales is on the cutting 
edge of technology. He is a valuable re- 
source, and if given an opportunity can 
enact positive changes to what I consider to 
be an outdated curriculum.” 

Hawrylciw said Macintosh Design is 
meant to be an introductory course, famil- 
iarizing students with Microsoft Word and 
Superpaint because these programs relate 
to others graphic design majors will use 
later, and journalism students to a lesser 
degree. 

“We've got a bit of a dilemma in that 
area because we've got two kinds of stu- 
dents,” he said. “We’ve got some older 
students who have never used a computer 
before, and we've got students coming in 
from high school with various experience 
in Word, Superpaint and Adobe PageMaker 
programs.” 

To remedy the problem, the college has 
offered students the opportunity to exempt 
themselves from the class by taking an 


exam, Hawrylciw said. He said four stu- 
dents passed the test so far and expects the 
number to grow in the future. 

Students have a misconception that it is 
an art class when it is using the skills to 
teach basic skills such as importing text, 
grouping, copying and erasing. Hawrylciw 
said the concepts are more important than 
the actual tasks. 

As for being obsolete, he said it is almost 
true. 

“One of the biggest draws is Photoshop. 
With that more sophisticated program we 
have a problem because it requires so much 
memory. It is as important a skill as 
QuarkxXpress, needed in about 80 percent of 
cases for getting ajob these days,” Hawrylciw 
said. 

“Without offering Photoshop, we're los- 
ing out on a big market,” Kidney said. She 
said the Photoshop program is only avail- 
able on three computers currently and “stu- 
dents will go elsewhere if we're not offering 
it here.” 

Gonzales said if this is the best NECC has 
to offer students, a graphic design student 
would have no point continuing at the 
college because the college is not allowing 
them to show their creativity. 

“If we're going to have a design depart- 
ment, we should have a lab. If not, we 
shouldn't have one,” Gonzales said. “It’s 
not about Mac’s or PC’s; we only teach on 
the Macintosh because that’s what stu- 
dents need to get a job.” 

“Despite our problems, we still believe 
Macintosh’s are a superior machine, and 
we've been fighting to keep this a two 
platform computer college instead of a PC 
college. Most graphic design jobs require 
Mac skills and students want to be trained 
on machines that will get them jobs,” 
Hawrylciw said. 


Code of conduct policy 
revisions under review 


® continued from page 1 

“When Mary Ellen joined NECC last year, 
she quickly learned what we had in place 
was not up to her expectations,” Hartleb 
said. “It was not as good as you could find 
at other colleges, which clearly lets stu- 
dents know what is acceptable and what 
isn’t.” 

He said much of the policy is based on 
the findings of a Board of Higher Education 
crime task force. They made a list of “zero 
tolerance” violations which NECC has 
adopted. These include hate crimes, mur- 
der, physical assault, rape or sexual assault 
and stalking. 

Arson, destruction of property, posses- 
sion of illegal weapons, alcohol or drugs 
and hazing are also among this category of 
violations. Ashley said punishments will be 
based on the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case, and could range from an admo- 
nition to dismissal. 

Plans for this revision were in effect 
before an alleged sexual harassment in the 
Spurk Building was reported in October, 
Hartleb said. In the incident, a female stu- 
dent complained to a man in the lobby area 
about the music he was playing. She also 
told security he and his friends had sexually 
harassed her by making lewd and sugges- 
tive remarks. 

The Haverhill Police were dispatched to 
the college and officers said they found a 
bottle of alcohol in the man’s possession. 
Officers made him empty the contents out- 


side, and he was warned if the man caused 
additional problems, he would be arrested, 
police said. The man returned to the lobby 
benches and then took a nap, security said. 

Hartleb said the college is in the process 
of taking 
action 
against 
the man, 
but re- 
fused fur- 
ther comment on the investigation. 

“We were glad this policy was almost 
done when this case was reported. This 
policy gives students an up-front notice 
that if they do this, they're gone,” Hartleb 
said. 

Ashley said the punishments are an over- 
all move by the state Board of Higher Edu- 
cation to crack down on campus crime. 

“The board takes these crimes very 
seriously,” she said. “There’s a feeling in 
this state that colleges are too soft on crime 
and they should be tougher.” 

There are two forms in which punish- 
ments may be sought against a student: by 
administration or by a student grievance. 

Any academic or administration official, 
faculty member or student may file charges 
against any student for misconduct. This 
would be followed by an administrative 
investigation against the student for viola- 
tion of a college code. 

Any students charged with an offense 
will be allowed to defend themselves before 


Please see campus 


crime log, page 6 


If you are bene harassed. at the college or having 
_ problems with individuals and want to file a com- 
plaint against th m, these are the Toe Jou can 


Popular spot 


® New assembly 
policy says other areas 
are more appropriate 
for student use 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


s new assembly policy, outlined in 
the interim students rights and 
responsibilities code of conduct 

policies, will allow students to gather 
mainly in four areas of the campus. One 
place not included is the Spurk building 
lobby area, the most heavily populated 
area for students between classes. If this 
new policy is approved, it would allow 
students to gather in: 

Jitters Cafe, in Spurk near the lobby. 

Recreation areas of the sports and 
fitness center. 

Lounge and cafeteria of the student 
center. 

Patio areas between the classroom 
buildings. 

The policy states “personal music and 
conversation of one group should not be 
contained at a level that doesn’t disturb 
the neighboring groups of the business 
of the college.” It also informs students 
to respect the need for quiet outside of 
classrooms and offices during hours 
when classes are in session. 

“We don’t want to eliminate the area 
completely, but we want to allow people 
to enter the college and pass through 
the hallway with ease,” Mary Ellen 
Ashley, vice president of enrollment 
management and student services, said. 
“It could become a fire hazard ifwe don’t 
open up some of the space.” 


a disciplinary hearing board. Possible pun- 
ishments include admonition, reimburse- 
ment, suspension or expulsion. 

The policy also points to a number of 
other rules which could affect students 
lives. Those policies include: 

Consensual relationships: Any roman- 
tic or sexual relationships between a stu- 
dent and a faculty member, librarian, ad- 
ministrator or staff member are discour- 
aged, as are supervisor/employee relation- 
ships. 

Alcohol: The board of trustees recently 
voted to make sure no person will give, sell, 
deliver or possess alcohol on campus or at 
any Campus event intended for students. 

Drugs: NECC follows all state and fed- 
eral laws regarding use of, Possession of or 
sale of drugs on campus. 

Smoking: All buildings are smoke-free, 
but areas are available outside the build- 
ings in Lawrence and Haverhill. 

Ashley said these policies existed “de 
facto” under former President John Dimitry, 


12/9/97, 10:31 AM 


THE MAIN lobby of the Spurk Building may soon become quieter 
while classes are in session. Other areas like the student center will 
be pushed as lounge areas if the draft version of a new code of 
student conduct becomes official. 


Bye, bye Spurk lobby 


J. Shirling photo 


Ashley said she understands the Spurk 
lobby is a place where students meet and 
hang out, but said she wants to “get the 
traffic moving” instead of having stu- 
dents jammed into the area. 

“It’s common sense to put this into 
action when the noise goes up and stu- 
dents can’t get into their class,” she said. 

“I think it’s a good idea to eliminate 
it because it is noisy and loud,” Cindi, 
office technology, said. “I was trying to 
leave the building the other day, and I 
saw people making out.” 

Ashley said the other areas are not 
being used nearly to their capacity, espe- 
cially the student center. She wants to 
attract students to those places. 

She said the plan is not a definite and 
she is willing to accept suggestions from 
students. 

“People should be able to hang out 
and wherever they want,” Llanilda Pena, 
liberal arts, said. Chris Cobb, deaf stud- 
ies, agreed. 

“The lobby is essentially free space as 
long as the people don’t bother anyone. 
The administration should only be able 
to tell students where they can hang out 
within reason,” he said 

A form for students feedback on the 
proposal is available in the code of con- 
duct booklet. Ashley asks that the forms 
be returned to her B-209 office. 

If this policy.is voted in by the All- 
College Council and the board of trust- 
ees, President David Hartleb will need to 
find a way of enforcing it. 

“Assuming this stays the same, I'd 
have to discuss with security the best 
way to enforce this,” Hartleb said. “ 
don’t want students to feel like security 
is looking over their shoulder, but the 
tule would somehow have to be en- 
forced.” 


but this is the first time they are in print. 

Hartleb wants to get a good amount of 
feedback about this policy and doubts this 
version will be ready as an official policy by 
the beginning of next semester. He said 
making this available to students when 
they register for the first time may be a 
possibility in the future. 

This booklet is available in the book- 
store. All faculty and advisers have been 
given a copy, and it has been distributed to 
every academic and student service office. 
Ashley said mailing is the only way to reach 
every student with this policy, but it would 
be too expensive to mail out over 6,500 
copies. 

She said this is a work in progress be- 
cause the state is currently revising the 
student grievance process and the affirma- 
tive action policy. 

“This is a tremendous improvement; the 
last one was pretty vague. It clarifies and 
straightens out any questions students 


might have had,” Hartleb said. .. .....~~ 
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Focusing on the future 


@ Option papers 
to create debate as 
planning continues 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ven though the planning 
E process is about two months 

behind schedule, Patricia 
Carter and Richard Alfred, facilita- 
tors of NECC’s on-going planning 
process, said this will benefit the 
college in the long-term. 

Both said they have noticed a 
number of positive changes and a 
wider acceptance of change. 

“You can’t reach informed so- 
lutions when you're working ona 
time table,” Alfred said. 

“The hardest part is maintain- 
ing the interest, because this pro- 
cess feels like it goes on forever,” 
Carter said. “All of this is setting 
the stage for meeting when deci- 
sions start to get made.” 

What she was referring to was 
acollege-wide meeting, scheduled 
to take place Feb. 12. At that time 
NECC will begin solidifying its stra- 
tegic issues after debating all the 
positives and negatives of each 
option. 

Discussion, or option papers 
are being finalized. Small groups 
of the All-College Council execu- 
tive committee were recently bro- 
ken up into six small groups to 
respond to questions and seek fac- 
ulty, staff and administration’s 
suggestions while compiling a list 
of possible solutions. 

The strategic issues were bro- 
ken into six areas. 

Addressing multiple mission 
components and responding to 
community needs 

ACC members Mary Ellen 
Ashley, Libby Jensen, Francis Leary 
and Mike Nutter made these sug- 
gestions: 

- Keep NECC’s structure the 
way it is, having multiple depart- 
ments supported by the college. 

- Focus on one or two areas, 
such as NECC’s combination of 
college transfer and career pro- 
grams. This would leave other ar- 
eas to support themselves either 


partly or completely. Two other 
possibilities include decentraliza- 
tion and programmatic decentrali- 
zation. 

- Decentralization would make 
each area of the college autono- 
mous, resulting in college areas 
having control over the services 
provided to their community of 
interest. An example would be 
giving the Lawrence campus its 
own admissions and support ser- 
vices to focus on Lawrence, but 
this could isolate the community 
because NECC might focus only 
on its suburban communities. 

- Programmatic decentraliza- 
tion would make every area of the 
college a self-supporting entity re- 
sponsible for its own costs. This 
might create teams committed to 
their area, but could destroy any 
unified image in the community. 

NECC's unique identity 

ACC members Jean Poth and 
Chuck Lombardo said some of the 
qualities which make NECC unique 
include serving a nontraditional 
market, being located on the bor- 
der of two states and serving a 
culturally and racially diverse com- 
munity. 

Standards and quality 

ACC members Ed DeSchuytner 
and Joseph T. LeBlanc said some 
concerns include an over reliance 
on part-time faculty and staff, a 
point which many respondents 
stressed, and a need to become 
more teaching and learning-cen- 
tered. 

Options to improve NECC’s 
quality include: tougher admis- 
sions requirements, or at least 
providing unprepared students 
with the proper help, listening to 
faculty and staff and taking aca- 
demic standards seriously for ev- 
ery student. 

Defining student success is 
important. This could be accom- 
plished by goal-setting, assessing, 
charting progress or conducting 
surveys after students graduate, 
they said. 

College culture and climate 

ACC members Kathy Rodger 
and Wendy Shaffer assessed this 
area and found it in need ofimme- 
diate attention. Shaffer said of the 
70 responses she received, only 17 


rated the climate as good to excel- 
lent. 

“You are either healthy or you 
are not, you can’t be just a little 
healthy,” she said. “We need to be 
respectful, truthful and care about 
each other.” 

Shaffer said the honest re- 
sponses were partly accomplished 
because her questionnaire allowed 
them to be returned anonymously. 
She said this gave their words a 
greater impact. 

Shaffer and Rodger found the 
major concerns were more hirings 
of full-timers than part-timers and 
salary equity. Other concerns in- 
cluded a lack of unity, job insecu- 
rity, poor communication, bridg- 
ing the gap between faculty and 
administration and a poor infor- 
mation exchange between 
Lawrence and Haverhill. 

“There are no options or alter- 
natives to present,” Shaffer said. 
“If we have the collective will to 
recreate a healthy culture at the 
college, then we must go the dis- 
tance. We cannot remain the way 
we are if we want to move for- 
ward.” 

Technology for the future 

ACC members Tom Fallon and 
Gene Wintner examined four ar- 
eas of technology and where NECC 
should focus in the coming years. 

- Instructional technology. Op- 
tions listed in their report include 
pushing distance learning, using 
the Internet and video conference 
courses, and increased classroom 
technology, perhaps adding a new 
room every year with improved 
capabilities. 

Another option is encouraging 
traditional instruction with mini- 
mal upgrades. The last option is to 
proceed at the current pace, mak- 
ing use of the current technology. 

“Labs take away areas where 
conventional teaching takes 
place,” Fallon said. 

- Student/administrative sys- 
tem. The main options are having 
the highest quality, most func- 
tional, user friendly system or a 
similar system not of the highest 
quality. 

- Academic computing facili- 
ties. This area is similar to the last 
and asks whether the college 


Guiding the course 


FACILITATORS PATRICIA Carter and Richard Alfred are 
listening to what faculty, administration and staff want as 
NECC heads into the next century. 


should provide the highest quality 
machines or to wait until money 
become available. 

- Library computers. Should stu- 


dents have access to any resource * 


from on or off campus or should 
this technology be supported over 
time as money becomes available. 

“Basically, it’s a question if we 
want to aggressively pursue tech- 
nology, which would be more 
costly, or to continue along wait- 
ing for resources to become 
available,” he said. “This is not a 
technology plan. Before we de- 
velop that, we're trying to elicit 
active debate about where we 
should head.” 

Programs, courses and services 

Jim Brown, Chet Hawrylciw, 
Gerri Powers and Sandy Meldrum 
compiled these options: 

- Meeting the needs of the com- 
munity, employers, students and 
high schools, NECC could either 
be aggressive in promoting its of- 
ferings through advertising, mod- 
erate in being receptive of needs 
with periodic advertising or con- 
servative, taking a hands off ap- 
proach and not being responsive. 

: Making the graduation pro- 
file could be more specific or gen- 
eral, as it is now. By giving more 
specified graduation require- 
ments, it would show what the 
students have learned, but would 
limit their freedom of choice. Cur- 
rently, graduates complete 60 or 


File photos 


more credits with a 2.00 GPA. The 
only requirements are English 
Composition I and II, and 20 gen- 
eral education credits. 

- Customizing student services, 
which could mean constant moni- 
toring of students and their needs, 
after they receive assistance to the 
other end of occasional monitor- 
ing based on what the college be- 
lieves are the students need. 

- Measuring student success 
was also examined. NECC could 
aggressively or passively approach 
areas in which services prepare or 
assess success in a future course 
or services. This could help stu- 
dents be assured of success in a 
current course. 

There are a number of choices 
outlined which all faculty, admin- 
istration and staff will be asked to 
think about over the winter break 
because it will need addressing 
when they return. 

Facilitators Carter and Alfred 
feel everyone is committed to 
making positive changes and they 
said the process will finally begin 
soon. 

“It’s a big challenge,” Carter 
said. 

“Sometimes there are pointed 
questions brought up at these col- 
lege-wide meetings, but to me it 
seems like everyone here is be- 
yond that and they’re really inter- 
ested in getting a dialogue going,” 
Alfred said. 


Administrative 


continued from page 1 

stance abuse prevention task force, also 
said compared to college students nation- 
wide, a higher percentage of students drink 
(92 percent to 84 percent), but fewer engage 
in binge drinking (29 percent to 44 percent). 
NECC students also drink more compared 
to other two-year students and more smoke 
and use marijuana. 

“These statistics make clear, alcohol, 
drug and tobacco abuse remain a problem 
that needs to be addressed,” the report 
said. 

In other business, trustees reappointed 
the following staffers: Thomas Maguire, 
director, administrative data processing; 
David McAskill, staff associate; Deborah 
Leduke, assistant dean of financial aid; Linda 
Brantley, staff associate; Rosemarie Dittmer, 


@ Trustees ox new 
hires, postings at this 


month’s meeting 


The following employees were ap- 

"pointed at the December meeting of the 
college’s board of trustees: 

~~ Bonnie Moore, EDP programmer, 
~ $33,650. 
__ & Wanda Rodriguez, clerk III, $20,542. 
~ ¥ Keith Tuccolo, clerk Ill, $20,542. 
“James McCusker, maintainer I, 


| College approves 10 employees 
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contracts ok’d 


assistant dean of career development; and 
David Shaefer, staff assistant. 

Also reappointed were Edward 
DeSchuytner, assistant dean of math, sci- 
ence and technology; Geraldine Powers, 
business assistant dean; Elizabeth 
Wilcoxson, social services assistant dean; 
Bursar Regina Correia-Branco; Elizabeth 
Coyne, assistant dean of specialized stu- 
dent services; Thomas Fallon, dean of infor- 
mation services; Comptroller Mark Casey. 


Judith Kamber, director, faculty and staff 
development; Sandra Roberts, director, cen- 
ter for business and industry; Chester 
Hawrylciw, assistant dean, humanities and 
communications; and David Kelley, instruc- 
tional support services assistant dean, were 
reappointed. 


$23,612. 

v Christine West, assistant director, 
Gallaudet University Regional Center, 
$33,000. 

V Felix Rizvanov, instructional de- 
signer, $42,962. 

Four other recent appointments are: 

v Andrew Kaluma, staff associate as 
Oracle database administrator, $44,000. 

V Mark Cloutier, staff assistant net- 
work operations, $36,500. 

V Rebecca Leighton, EDP program- 
mer III, $31,399.S 
v Sharon Lalibery, clerk IV, $22,721. _ 


Peeve eel te ree ewe te 


Faculty reject offer 


continued from page 1 
workload, tenure, advisement, part- and 
full-time ratios and evaluation. 

The proposal was rejected at NECC by 
a 37-6 vote. Four faculty members ab- 
stained in the vote which may be a 
symbolic vote of protest. 

“I would like people to vote against, 
just to show that we have reasonable 
concern and anxiety,” Peter Flynn, fac- 
ulty association president, said. 

Professor Pam Donahue, office tech- 
nology, called the proposal “insulting.” 

“This will only increase the salary of 
a teacher making $40,000 a year by 
$1,200, or $600 a semester to possibly 
teach an extra course,” she said. 

Michael Nutter, professor of respira- 
tory therapy, said he is wary of any 
advantages Higher Education Board 
Chairman, James Carlin, may gain with 
the enactment of this proposal. 

Carlin told the Chronicle of Higher 
Education recently that he hopes to abol- 
ish tenure at Massachusetts public col- 
leges and chip away at faculty privileges 
during contract negotiations with pro- 
fessors. Carlin said instructors often put 
their self-interests before helping to 
improving the colleges they work for. 

“Ordinarily, Carlin wouldn’t give us 3 
percent if we died in a gutter. There 
must be something he gets out of this,” 
Nutter said. 

There were great concerns on both 
sides of the spectrum. While most fac- 
ulty members questioned the principle 
behind the proposal and the motives of 


those who contrived it, others worried 
when the next pay raise would occur if 
they voted against the bill. 

Joseph T. LeBlanc, English professor, 
who supported the increase said, “While 
inflation is at 2.8 percent, making a 3 
percent increase a small incentive, vot- 
ing against the proposal could mean 
waiting two more years before we see 
another pay raise.” 

“Although Carlin caught us flatfooted, 
I believe we should vote yes,” said 
Catherine Sanderson, English professor. 

Because 3 percent of a higher salary 
is more than that of a lower wage, 
Sanderson said, if the proposal is insti- 
tuted each faculty member should get 
an equal pay increase. 

Prior to the vote taken by the faculty 
association, the proposal went to the 
MCCC’s board of directors where it passed 
by a 13-2 vote. NECC’s representative, 
James Bradley, opposed the proposal. 

“Twenty years ago I was proud to be 
from a state that voted against Nixon; 
nowI!'m proud to be part ofa college that 
voted against this garbage,” said James 
Brown, mathematics professor. 

Philip Mahler, MCCC vice president, 
said he feels strongly that the proposal 
will pass state-wide, and said to his 
knowledge NECC is the only campus to 
take such a straw poll. 

“Though I respect the opinion of those 
opposing the proposal, I believe that this 
is the best thing for the members. In 
their point of view, the only misgivings 
are the negotiations, but nothing is 
etched in stone or even in clay for that 
matter,” he said. 
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Reliance on part-timers questioned 
® President promises to Pee Se 


report to the trustees in 


this matter in January 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


he faculty union president said the 
recent headcount figures of all fac- 
ulty and staff reflects a trend which 

has continued over the last 10 years. 

“I don’t know when we'll reach a critical 
point, but it is tough to reach a meeting of 
the minds when there are 40 part-timers 
floating in and out at night,” Peter Flynn, 
faculty association president, said. “It’s 
tough to control standards and quality, by 
putting an economic price on education, 
but it is a bottom line situation.” 

In the last year, the full-time faculty 
headcount decreased by four while the staff 
increased by eight. Part-time faculty in- 
creased by 24 while staff increased by six. 

“We need a lot of part-timers,” President 
David Hartleb said. "I think with more full- 
time faculty, the students would benefit, 
but I’m not going to replace all of our part- 
timers who are putting in a number of 
hours all ready.” 


This chart gives the NECC employee headcount by population and full-time equivalent for September of 1996 and ’97. It is broken 
up into full- and part-time, college and grant funded and bargaining unit affiliation. Note: There is no definition of a full-time 
equivalent non-credit faculty position. 


9/15/96 
College Funded 
Headcount FTE 
Full-time employees 
MTA Unit faculty 111 
MTA Unit Staff 19 19 
Non-unit professionals 38 38 
AFSCME unit 70 70 
Non-unit secretaries 6 6 
Totals 244 244 
9/15/96 
College Funded 
Headcount FTE 


Part-time employees 

MTA unit faculty 

MTA unit staff 31 
Non unit professionals 8 
AFSCME unit 14 
Hourly classified staff 58 
Non-unit secretaries 2 
Totals 360 
Non-credit (DCE) 97 
Non-credit (CBI) 21 


103.9 
14.7 
53 
73 
32.6 
14 
165.2 
N/A 
NIA 


Grant Funded 
Headcount FTE 


107 
27 
47 
80 
6 
267 


Grant Funded 
Headcount FTE 


271 
37 


College Funded 
Headcount FTE 


College Funded 
Headcount FTE 


9/15/97 
Grant Funded 
Headcount FTE 


107 

Dy, 

47 

80 

6 

267 
9/15/97 
Grant funded 
Headcount FTE 


113 
18.6 
3.8 
21.6 
64 
14 


N/A 


Fitness center offers cardio-kickboxing class 


@ Student intern shares 
his skills with students 
interested in an 


aerobics alternative 


MARIA KEOHAN 
Staff Reporter 


your routine, try incorporating a “jab,” 

“uppercut,” or “sidekick” to your exer- 
cise routine, and add a few basic kickboxing 
techniques into a complete cardiovascular 
workout. 

Cardio-kickboxing has grown to be one 
of the newest crazes at many fitness facili- 
ties across the United States. Both men and 
women can participate in this vigorous 
workout, which will help burn fat while 
toning and building muscle. 

Cardio-kickboxing will vary from one 
class to another, but will incorporate arm 
and leg techniques using a low or high 
aerobic impact. The wellness center at NECC 
has been offering students a free 45 minute 
class this fall. 

Rob Parker, wellness and fitness coordi- 
nator, initiated the class and Jake Fredette, 
a fitness intern and full-time freshman, has 
been instructing. Fredette has been 
kickboxing for two years and has competed 


Students like 


L you're looking for a change in 


in tournaments for 
Kenpo Karate and Ju Jitsu, 
“Small Circle.” 

He is currently training at 
Jerry Robito’s Karate & Fitness 
Center in Methuen. Fredette has been 
teaching for about a year, although this 
is his first time instructing an aerobics class 
with kickboxing. 

“Tt is a cardiovascular, low-impact work- 
out that is fun, keeps you interested and 
you learn more,” Fredette said. 

He believes many people are getting 
tired of the same workout and are looking 
for a change in their routine. 

“Aerobics has been around for a long 
time, and people are getting bored with it,” 
Fredette said. 

It does not require experience to learn 
these techniques, but Fredette advises this 
is not a self-defense class, and the basic 
techniques are used for a cardiovascular 
fitness workout. 

Jab, cross, uppercut, hook, front kick, 
and side kick are basic to the class. He also 
has added two karate techniques, down- 
ward heel and knee, because kickboxing 
offers fewer basic leg techniques. 

At the beginning of each class, Fredette 
shows various warm-up exercises aimed at 
stretching the arms and legs. Step by step, 
he reviews proper form. 

Astep bench is provided for each person, 


proposed 


tuition, fees cut for FY ’98 


¢ Will help those with 
little money or support 
for higher education 


By KIM ZIBOLIS 
Staff Reporter 


s of the 1998 fall semester, tuition 
will be cut by another 5 percent, as 
the Board of Higher Education is 
cutting costs for the third year in a row. 
The boards vote reduced tuition rates by 
7 percent at state colleges and by 9.9 per- 
cent at community colleges. Board Presi- 
dent James F. Carlin said the tuition cuts are 
meant to show the residents that public 
colleges should remain committed to keep- 
ing higher education affordable and acces- 
sible. 
This plan received a unanimous approval 
from the board members. The cost of the 
average tuition fee would be $3,103 for 


state colleges and $2,280 for the commu- 


nity colleges. 

“Northern Essex is a stepping stone for 
students who either have little money or 
support themselves for their higher educa- 
tion; having these cuts is a great benefit,” 
student Thad Misiaszek, business transfer, 
said. 

In the past years, the board has already 
cut tuition by 5 percent for the state col- 
leges and by 10 percent for the community 
colleges. This year another 5 percent was 
deducted on all campuses. 

Aside from the deduction in universi- 
ties, state, community and public colleges 
will have an increase in tuition for non 
resident students. Carlin hopes these cuts 
will pressure more of the private institu- 
tions to do the same thing. 

For NECC, the tuition reduction was 
made 8.8 percent and next year’s tuition 
and fee charges are estimated at $2,349 for 
the year. 

“It's real good to hear about all of these 
cuts because a good school is cheap,” 
Natasha Short, liberal arts, said. 


and these movements are 
applied with a vigorous 
» = aerobic workout. Fredette 
“doesn’t forget the impor- 
4 tance of shaping up the 
.) _, “abs” and incorporates 
three types of abdominal 
~~ exercises. He concludes his 
class with cool-down and 
stretching. 

This class was increasingly popu- 
lar in the beginning of the semester 
with up to six students. Eventually 
it diminished and had one or two 
participants. Fredette had trouble 
adding new techniques in his class 


Take that 
Y. Gil photo 


JAKE FREDETITE shows off his cardio- 
kickboxing technique in a work- 
shop he has been running in the 
sports and fitness center this se- 
mester 


because he didn’t have a lot of regulars. 

Each time a new person attended he had 
to start from scratch, making it difficult for 
variety. He would like to see students take 
better advantage of these free classes, yet 
he also realizes how busy college schedules 
can be. 

“It doesn’t hurt to try it; it’s free. If you 
go to another place, they will charge you,” 
Fredette said. 


Jake Fredette 


“It is a cardiovascular, 
low-impact workout 
that is fun, keeps you 
interested and you 
learn more,” he said. 


Crime Reports 


Police: Man exposes himself 


averhill Police are looking for a 

man accused of following a 

woman near the NECC campus 
and masturbating while watching her, 
Sgt. Stephen M. Brighi said. 

The woman told police she was walk- 
ing along Kenoza Street when the man 
pulled up behind her in a black, sporty 
car. The man continued following her at 
a slow pace while masturbating, police 
said, The man had his driver's seat re- 
- clined back and drove behind the woman 


- until she walked onto. the” college’ $s 


grounds, police said. 
The man is described as being white 


and approximately 30 years-old. In the _ 


‘Tear window of his car was a bumper 
: sticker which said, “Join our Web te" 
according to th woman's account. — 


her car and discovered a note on her 
windshield. The writer threatened to 
sue the woman the woman and said she 
hit his car when she parked, soudins 
to security. 

The woman said she did not hit or 
park two inches away from anyone’s car. 
Security said nobody reported vehicle 
damage that day. 

The following were taken from NECC’s 
security reports: 

Damaged vehicle: Carol MacDougall 
of Sandown, N.H. said the license plate 
holder was damaged and the license 
plate stolen from her Pontiac. — 

_ Nov. 21 : 
~ Stolen pencil sharpener: Librarians 


~ Louise Bevilacqua and Gail Stewart said 
an electric pencil sharpener is usually 
_ keptonthe lobby photocopier, but when 


| student needed it, they discovered it 
was not there. Two fifth grade Golden 
Hill students told them they had moved 


: the sharpener to where they sat, in the 
_ bibliographic instruction area. The boys 


id someone must have taken it and 


also that a man had been sitting near 
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Professor says students have 


her fearing for her own safety 


@ Sexist, racist 
comments, harassment 
among allegations 


ana University professor has filed 

complaints against four male stu- 
dents, alleging they have disrupted her 
class and made her fear for her safety. 

History professor Chana Kai Lee said her 
classroom is sometimes so intimidating 
she has retained an attorney for advice and 
initiated security measures to protect her 
from her students. 

“We deserve to be treated with appropri- 
ate levels of respect,” Lee said. “This begins 
with a workplace that is, at the very least, 
not hostile.” 

The incidents have prompted IU’s his- 
tory department to issue a statement against 
intolerance which will be distributed this 
week in paid ads in The Herald-Times and 
the Indiana Daily Student. 

Lee, a black woman, said two factions of 
male students have disrupted her class — a 
survey of American history — on several 


B LOOMINGTON, Ind. (AP) — An Indi 


occasions. 

The classroom problems began Oct. 7, 
Lee said, when two groups of IU male 
students disrupted class several times by 
talking, laughing, passing notes and leav- 
ing class and returning during the lecture. 
One student jumped over a row of seats to 
leave the room, she said. 

Lee said she contacted counselors in the 
athletic department after the incident and 
was told the problems with the athletes 
would not continue. 

Since then, Lee said she has stopped 
class on seven or eight occasions for unruly 
behavior. On Nov. 5, she said she received a 
phone call from a man who made a racist 
and sexist comment. IU Police are investi- 
gating the call. 

Lee has declined to identify the students. 

One group, she said, includes three mem- 
bers of the IU football team, two black 
players and one white. The other group 
includes five white males who have com- 
plained about the course requirements. 

Her complaints, filed with the IU office 
of student ethics and anti-harassment pro- 
grams, allege that four of the students 
engaged in “personal misconduct” to the 
point of interfering with her teaching the 


class. 

It also alleges that one of the football 
players, when she kept all three after class 
to talk about classroom disruption, grabbed 
his crotch and made an obscene gesture. 
Lee added a charge of “lewd, indecent and 
obscene conduct” against that student. 

Lee wants the university to discipline a 
fourth student, a white, male non-athlete, 
for allegedly giving false information to her 
department chairman regarding her class 
attendance. 

She said the student told the chairman 
she had missed two weeks of class. Lee said 
she missed only one day in the time period 
the student noted. 

Lee said she hopes all the students in- 
volved in the incidents are sanctioned by 
the university and she receives a letter of 
apology from IU officials. She said the inci- 
dents would have been handled differently 
if she were a white male professor. 

TU associate athletic director Steve Down- 
ing said he informed athletic director 
Clarence Doninger of the situation Nov. 18 
and Doninger spoke to the players Nov. 21. 

“We dealt with the kids,” Downing said. 
“We told the kids we won't tolerate this 
kind of thing in class.” 


Campus tempest erupts over 
women's studies program 


@ Feminist courses 
offending some Ala- 
bama officials 


USCALOOSA, Ala. (AP) — Rebecca 

| Baggett is a liberal heterosexual femi 

nist, yet she felt oddly out of place in 

the women’s studies department at the 
University of Alabama. 

A native of. Birmingham, Baggett said 
she suddenly found herself immersed in a 
sea of lesbian thought. Sex and gender were 
often part of lively classroom literature 
debates. 

“I was probably the most ‘mainstream’ 
person in there,” Baggett, 29, said. “The 
program made me realize I was probably a 
little more conservative than the average 
feminist.” 

Women’s studies marks its 25th anni- 
versary at Alabama this academic year with 
lectures and an alumni reunion. The de- 
partment always has existed quietly, seek- 
ing and receiving little attention off cam- 
pus. 

But a legislator who describes himself as 
one of the few state officials familiar with 
the program contends a quarter-century is 
too long for Bible Belt taxpayers to fund 
women’s studies at Alabama. 

“They are promoting sex between 
women,” state Sen. Bill Armistead said. 
“There is avulnerability with young women 
going off to college and trying to find an 
identity.” 

Armistead intends to make the 
department's $155,452 budget an issue in 
the Legislature unless administrators ad- 
dress his concerns over the program, which 
uses texts including explicit references to 
lesbianism. 

“To have the most vulgar, nastiest de- 
scriptions of two women or more in bed 
with each other describing their body parts 
is not what academics should be about,” he 
said. 

Women's studies chairwoman Carol J. 
Pierman denies any undue emphasis on 
sexuality — gay or straight — by the three 
full-time professors or the six adjunct teach- 
ers. Graduates of the master’s program 
have gone to doctoral programs and taught, 
while others work in university women’s 
centers, social service agencies and private 
business, she said. 

The department, small by university stan- 
dards, offers courses on topics like women 


+ 
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in the workplace, women and law, and 
women in the civil rights movement. 

“There’s a focus on gender, how people 
perceive gender. But so much of what we do 
is read novels or poetry and discuss it. It’s 
pretty mundane,” Pierman said. 

But there is plenty in the curriculum to 
offend conservative attitudes in the Deep 
South. 

Students enrolled in the class “Women 
in Contemporary Culture” last spring were 
required to read “Outlaw Culture,” which 
opens with a discussion of pop singer Ma- 
donna and homoeroticism. The title of Chap- 
ter 1 includes vulgar terms for genitalia. 

A feminist theory course included “The 
Straight Mind” by lesbian writer Monique 
Wittig as a required text. The book portrays 
heterosexuality as a political system op- 
pressing women. 

Baggett, who worked as a graduate assis- 
tant before receiving her master’s degree in 
women’s studies, said the introductory 
course she taught was nicknamed “Dyke 
101” by students. 

“The program has a reputation of being 
sort of a lesbian program,” she said. 

More than 600 schools nationwide have 
women's studies programs or departments, 
and many have faced questions over a per- 
ceived lesbian influence, Barbara Gerber, 
association president of the National 
Women’s Studies Association, said. 

“There's a lot of conservative backlash 
going on in many places,” Gerber said. “It’s 
like death and taxes. It’s been with us 
forever.” 

Best known for football, Alabama also is 
well known for its women’s studies depart- 
ment, Patricia DelRey, director of women’s 
studies at the University of Georgia, said. 

“We've referred students there. They are 
strong in literature,” she said. 

But the department has been the subject 
of campus snickering for years at Alabama. 
A graduate course is commonly called 
“Queer Theory,” and there are constant 
jokes about the department's location: 
Manly Hall. 

While a few men are among the 250 
undergraduates and 10 graduate students 
who take women's studies courses each 
quarter, the department has never had a 
male graduate, Pierman said. 

The Alabama Commission on Higher 
Education was concerned about segrega- 
tion of the sexes in 1987, when it approved 
the program as the South’s first women’s 
studies department to offer a master’s de- 
gree. 
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“The question from ACHE was, ‘Do you 
want to ‘ghettoize’ women, put them in a 
department?” Rhoda Johnson, a former 
department chair who still teaches, said. 
“We showed them we interacted with other 
department more than anyone else at the 
university.” 

Indeed, the star of women’s studies at 
Alabama is only a part-time teacher in the 
department. 

English professor Elizabeth Meese is 
known among feminist scholars for her 
literary analysis, which includes the critical 
review of lesbian writing. Her book 
“(Sem)Erotics,” which includes sexually 
explicit passages, was written in part on a 
university grant of $2,500 in 1989. 

“She has an international reputation as 
a scholar,” Mike Wilson, a women’s studies 
professor at the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham, said. 

Meese, the first full-time chair of the 
department in the mid-1970s, “made me 
think in more ways than I ever knew I 
could,” Kathy Sokol, now coordinator for 
women’s studies at Cleveland State Univer- 
sity in Ohio, said . 

But Meese also is caught up in question- 
ing of the program. A federal trial over a 
sexual harassment claim last spring re- 
vealed a lesbian affair between a women's 
studies professor and a former graduate 
student. 

The case was dismissed, but not before 
questions about lesbianism in the women’s 
studies program were raised in a public 
trial. 

Afterward, President Andrew Sorensen 
received a few letters complaining about 
Meese and women’s studies in general. He 
has discussed some of the concerns with 
faculty, Pierman said. 

“Amazingly, the university was very sup- 
portive,” Parker said. 

But provocative excerpts from Meese’s 
writings also were sent anonymously to 
Armistead, a point man for conservative 
Christians in Alabama. 

Sorensen did not return phone calls 
seeking comment. He defended the pro- 
gram in a letter to one critic, saying that 
writing books about feminist theory “does 
not constitute the advocacy of a personal 
life-style.” 

The state senator disagrees. 

“If (Sorensen) endorses this program the 
next step would be a very serious meeting 
with legislative leaders,” Armistead said. 
“This crosses way over the line of academic 


Medical schools 


short of cadavers 


HICAGO (AP) — Walter Robinson 

is donating his body to science. 
His remains will be dissected by medi- 
cal students or used by surgeons to 
practice new techniques. 

“I don’t worry about it,” he said. 
“Once I’m dead, I don’t have any use 
for it.” 

Medical schools wish there were 
more people like Robinson. 

Each year the Anatomical Gift As- 
sociation of Illinois obtains about 
650 cadavers for the state’s medical 
schools. They could use about 1,000 
bodies and demand grows every year, 
Russell Dovichi of the association said. 

“Human beings have to be exam- 
ined and touched,” Dr. Ronald Singer 
of the University of Chicago Medical 
School, said. “There’s only one text- 
book for medical students, and that’s 
the human body.” 

The shortage forced the Anatomi- 
cal Gift Association to run newspaper 
advertisements last year to boost the 
supply. Most donors are older than 
60. About 60 percent are female and 
96 percent are white. 

Medical schools do not accept bod- 
ies infected with communicable dis- 
eases. They will take bodies from 
which the eyes, kidneys or heart have 
been removed for organ transplants, 
but not bodies from which large 
bones, skin and arteries and veins 
have been removed. 

Cadavers are cremated at the 
school’s expense and the remains 
can be returned to the family. 


Fire damages 


Christian college 
KLAHOMA CITY (AP) — Police ar 
rested an Oklahoma Christian 

University student on two arson com- 
plaints as he watched firefighters 
extinguish a $1 million blaze. Cam- 
pus security officers detained James 
Franklin Hopper, 19, after he was 
spotted talking about the fire. 

“He was hanging around talking 
to everyone about it,” Dawn Shelton, 
OCU spokeswoman, said. 

Hopper was arrested after he con- 
fessed to setting the fire, authorities 
said. The second complaint was in 
connection with a kitchen fire at the 
University Center causing $5,000 
worth of damage in September. 

This fire heavily damaged the 
Kresge Fine Arts Center and the build- 
ing will be closed for the rest of the 
semester. David Landsberger, district 
fire chief, said an auditorium, several 
offices and several classrooms were 
damaged in the fire. 

Shelton said 30-40 classes and 
chapel services will be relocated for 
the rest of the semester. 

“We don’t know what we will do, 
but no doubt the plan will be to 
rebuild or fix it,” Shelton said. 


Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 
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Season's greetings 


By Camille Ducey & Mark Behan 
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HAL MACINTOSH demonstrates his talent, carving an angel out of last year’s tree trunk with a chainsaw. 


Holidays’ true meaning lost 
in "90s commercial excesses 


@ Mom wants less spending and 
more emphasis on old time family 
values 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


s the semester comes to a close, students rush to pass 
in overdue work and schedules for spring courses. The 
exhaustion is present in most of their faces from 
staying up past midnight cramming material into our brain for 
that “ big exam that we have to pass.” I've already heard several 
people say they can’t wait until school’s over and relaxation 
sets in. 
If you're like me, it might not come that quickly. 
With Christmas just two weeks away, I still haven't found 
the time, courage, nor the strength to battle the Christmas 


% 


crowd. 

The traffic jams, long lines, and pushy shoppers are things 
I] don’t look forward to, but I'll deal with them just like others 
do year after year. 

My 4-year-old son asked me for this year’s popular toy, Sing 
n’ Snore Ernie. I dread the hours of searching for something I 
know won't be there, and seeing the disappointment on his 
face when he discovers it’s not one of the gifts that lie 
underneath our Christmas tree. 

When Tickle Me Elmo dolls were sold out of stores last year, 
parents spent hundreds of dollars to obtain one; the retail price 
was only $28. « 

And who can forget about the mobs of mothers who waited 
outside of shopping centers to get a hold of the Cabbage Patch 
doll back in the '80s. Some were accused of taking the doll out 
of other people’s shopping carts and on occasion fights would 
break out. Now, that’s the holiday spirit. 

Many people will find themselves spending money they 
don’t have and purchasing gifts for that aunt they didn’t even 
know was still alive. 

Deciding on what to get someone can be frustrating and 
mind-boggling. Many of us will end up grabbing anything and 
others will take the easy way out by giving a gift certificate. 

When did Christmas become such a hassle? 

I was taught that this holiday was a time to be grateful for 
the things you have and the celebration of the birth of baby 
Jesus. It is not to see how fast you can drain your bank account 
and max out another credit card to buy gifts for people who 
won't appreciate it. 

It’s the little things that count, but I’m beginning to wonder 
if anyone even believes this anymore. 

A smiling face, a warm embrace, and the laughter of a loved 
one are all things money can’t buy, but are more meaningful. 

People nowadays tend to be self-centered and too con- 
cerned about how they look in someone else’s eyes and how 
they can benefit from a situation. 

Was the purchase of a $500 doll last Christmas out of love 
for the child, or a stroke to the parents ego? Hmmm, I wonder. 

Grandma sits in the nursing home and is barely recognized 
throughout the year, but she can always count on a visit from 
the family on the holiday. When the next one will be, who 
knows. 

Individuals volunteer at shelters and donate money to 
those in need around Christmas, but are quick to pass up a 
homeless person on the street who asks for spare change any 
other time. Homelessness is a ongoing problem in America, 
not an issue that arises around the holidays. 

It’s time for people to get their acts straight. It doesn’t 
matter how much you spend on a person or what you do for 
them around the holiday season. What counts is what you did 
for them throughout the entire year. 


Holidays 


® Communities deal with season’s 
hype in trying to keep up the old 
traditions 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


t’s official. The holiday season is upon us. Thanksgiving 

turkey has gone “pot pie,” “ala king” and club sandwiches. 

Merriment abounds as glad tidings, love and peace greet us 
everywhere we go. Well, almost everywhere. 

If you visited the shopping malls over the Thanksgiving 
weekend, you may have noticed a little tension in the air. 

Thousands of shoppers armored themselves for spectacular 
sales and crabby salespersons as Black Friday kicked off the 
buying craze of the year. 

At Kay Bee stores in the Mall at Rockingham Park, a “$19.95 
and under” sale dazzled consumers waiting in a roped-off line 
outside the store where a bouncer-type guard monitored the 
entrance and exit doors with a “C’mon—make my day” atti- 
tude. 

Bert Thurlo of Haverhill and his mother started out at 8 a.m. 
Friday to get a jump on Christmas shopping sales. 

“It wasn’t too bad at that hour,” he said. “But as it got later, 
the crowds were unbelievable.” 

Thurlo said the holiday spirit didn’t seem to catch on at 
Macy’s, where he and his mother watched a saleswoman 
rudely snap at a customer who took too long deciding what to 
buy and then didn’t have the exact cash for the transaction. 

“She’ll never make it to Christmas Eve,” said Thurlo, of the 
sales clerk. 

He said things got progressively worse as they headed out 


Students revea 


@ They would like Larry Bird, Kris 
Kringle and Jesus as Christmas 
dinner guests, among others 


By MARK BEHAN cere | 
Staff Reporter 


ne Christmas morning, then 5-year-old NECC student 
Terry Woods and her brother awoke before dawn. 
Presents were teeming from underneath the tree, 
stockings were stuffed to the brim. While the rest of the family 
slept, she and her brother began their Christmas with a bang. 

“We opened every single gift, my two sisters’ gifts, my 
parents’ gifts. Then we dumped all the stuff from the stockings 
on the floor and proceeded to eat all the edible ornaments off 
the tree,” said Woods, a human services major from Amesbury. 

As the mother of four children, including a 4-year-old who 
believes in Santa, Woods feels that Christmas is “more for the 
children,” but she laments that it has become too commercial. 

Woods said Christmas will be different this year, for her 
mother passed away in May. “My mother was like my best 
friend. It will be especially hard this year without her at 
Christmas time.” 

Carlos Ramos, a liberal arts student from Lawrence, enjoys 
Christmas and said it’s an occasion to bring family and friends 
together. 

“I have relatives from Puerto Rico, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and we all get together at Christmas time.” 

Ramos feels it’s more important to give than to receive. 
“The message of Christmas is giving and helping others.” 

His girlfriend will be the beneficiary of Ramos’ giving spirit 
this Christmas, with a very special gift. “I am giving her an 
engagement ring,” he said. 

Donna Oka, a graphic design major from Lawrence, is a 
Jehovah's Witness and doesn’t celebrate Christmas. 

“We don’t celebrate the birth of Jesus because the exact date 
of his birth isn’t documented in the Bible.” 

Oka thinks of Christmas “as a regular day off.” She doesn’t 
feel like she is missing out on anything, because she has never 


Impulse editor 


@ At wits’ end, she turns to Santa 
for help with absurdities 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


jrooms (The present powder is being used to strip lead 
paint from old community housing developments). 


ear Santa: Please bring real soap for the NECC rest . 


eakfast at Bickford’s on Rt. 28 in Salem, where they 
2d more than a half hour for a table at 10:45 a.m. 

t Brickstone Square in Andover, the Christmas spirit was 
le dampened on Sunday evening where a small crowd 
2d the chilling rain to be a part of the annual tree lighting 
nony. 

1e 100-foot tree, billed as the nation’s largest, was found 
‘in its own back yard and donated by a generous Andover 
ly. 
irrounded by brightly decorated simulated gift boxes and 
es of carolers, the towering tree, adorned with hundreds 
ristmas balls and thousands of lights, stands in the center 
e square. Santa’s village, a petting zoo and a carousel sit 
awaiting eager young visitors. 

| past years, about 5,000 spectators gathered for the event, 
he uncooperative weather kept revelers to a few hundred. 
e hearty souls eagerly awaited Barry Burbank of Channel 
ws to start the countdown to the lighting. 

ressed in heavy winter rain gear, carrying umbrellas, 
ras and small children, the crowd sipped hot chocolate 
politely listened to flutists from Phillips Academy. 

le young musicians gallantly tried to hold the Shivering 
p’s attention playing Christmas tunes, while desperately 
ting Burbank'’s live weather report prior to flipping the 
ch. 

1e rain didn’t wash out a fascinating chainsaw carving 
onstration by Hal MacIntosh, of the Catskill Mountains, 
York, who intricately carved figures of angels, carolers 
bears out of last year’s tree trunk. 

at several attempts to get the tall, bearded, stone-faced 
to comment on his craft proved unsuccessful. Resembling 
oge’s dreaded ghost of Christmas future, he stopped once 
ominously pointed a long finger at a woman in a nearby 
<, coldly muttering he didn’t have time to talk to reporters. 
yen the most ambitious journalists know when to back off 


from a very serious man with a chainsaw in his hand. 

Debbie Fichtner, who has worked with MacIntosh for the 
past five years, said the 57-year old craftsman has been carving 
figures with the buzz saw for over 18 years and runs his own 
craft shop in the Catskills. He has also authored a book on 
chain saw crafts, and produced a video series on making and 
marketing the wood carvings. 

Determined to find the real spirit of the season, a little girl 
with a candy cane painted on the side of her face seemed the 
perfect choice. 5-year-old Samantha Grispin stood with her 
parents, Steven and Buffy Grispin of Medford, who have come 
to the Andover festivities since Samantha was born. 

Asked what she’d like Santa to bring her, the child frowned 
and flatly stated, “I already sent him my list.” 

Ken Diskin, facilities manager of the annual event dispelled 
any questions about calling off the lighting. He said a little rain 
wouldn’t stop the festivities that required the work of 200 
volunteers to ensure its success. 

After 30 more minutes of hype, music and “teaser” intro- 
ductions by Burbank for TV cameras, this reporter's frozen feet 
and numb fingers gave way to the spirit of the evening: Light 
the damn tree already! 

Finally the moment arrived. Burbank urged the crowd to 
cheer for the cameras as thousands of brilliantly colored lights 
blinked away through the persistent, freezing rain. 

Cameras flashed amid “oohs and aahs” and saturated, but 
content tree trekkies made their way home, inspired to tackle 
boxes of tangled green wires, missing bulbs and overloaded 
fuses. 

Only 14 spirit-filled, peace loving days remain to deck the 
halls and shop till you drop before your ill-tempered Aunt Ethel 
arrives to critique your Christmas dinner. 

Joy to the world. 


their secret holiday wishes 


rated it before. 
Jhen it comes to gift 
ig, Oka said, “IfI want 
ve someone a gift, I 
rive them one any day 
¢ year.” 
ast Christmas was ex- 
pecial for NECC stu- 
Deborah Gonzalez 
her family. 
heir family business, 
vel agency, had gone 
of business the previ- 
ear. But through some 
work and good for- 
, the family rebuilt the 
ness. 
Getting the business 
made last year my 
f memorable Christ- 
” said Gonzalez, a lib- 
arts/radiology major. 
hough she joked about 
g “more naughty than 
" this year, Gonzalez 
ves that Christmas is 
it giving. She’s also a 
janta Claus fan and, if given the chance to invite anyone 
e world, living or dead, to Christmas dinner, she would ask 
olly man in red. “I’ve always loved Santa.” 
1 the spirit of giving, this 18-year-old newly licensed driver, 
be her own secret Santa this Christmas. She plans to buy 
elf a car. : 
Not a new one, just something to get me around, and to 
tice with.” 
lexsandra Rivera, a radiology major from Lawrence, will 
d her Christmas day in Puerto Rico. 
This will be my first Christmas without snow,” said the 18- 
old Rivera. She and her aunts will visit with her grand- 
ner and other relatives. 
n avid music fan, Rivera's favorite present was a stereo she 
wed from her father as a 10-year-old. Rivera said the late 
er Tupac Shakur would be her dream Christmas dinner 


Bearing up 


be Biddle Popeilics- j 


C. Ducey photo 
A DISPLAY of carved bears by craftsman Hal MacIntosh sits on stage awaiting the 
annual tree lighting ceremony in Brickstone Square, Andover. 


guest. 
Danny Sellers, a computer major from Amesbury, believes 


Christmas is more about spirituality than about religion or 
expensive gifts. 

“The little homemade trinkets my daughter gives me for 
Christmas are more meaningful than any store-bought gift,” 
he said. 

He and his 13-year-old daughter have a unique way of 
Christmas shopping. 

“No lists, no planning, no stress,” Sellers said. 

They'll see a gift they like, buy it, then decide whom they'll 
give it to as a present. “For example, last year we saw a picture 
of a teddy bear holding a tennis racket. We both liked it, so we 
bought it.” 

Sellers called last year’s Christmas “fascinating.” He spent 
Christmas with his aunt and uncle, meeting his uncle’s side of 


Tree gazers 

C. Ducey photo 
CROWDS GATHER at the traditional tree lighting 
ceremony at Brickstone Square in Andover on Nov 
30. 
the family for the first time. 

“It was nice meeting my uncle’s family; I now havea greater 
appreciation for his side of the family.” 

Thomas Jefferson and Neil Young get Seller’s Christmas 
dinner invitation. “Jefferson for thought, Young for feeling.” 

Cheryl Jeffrey, a 19-year-old psychology major from Atkinson, 
N.H. enjoys Christmas, but said it’s become more about gifts 
than religion. 

As a youngster, she recalls her parents resorting to hiding 
her Christmas gifts in their neighbors’ house. 

“One Christmas morning, my parents placed a picture 
under the tree of my new bike in the neighbor's cellar,” she 
said. 

Jeffrey is a big fan of “A Christmas Story” and the “Grinch,” 
even knowing the name of the Grinch’s dog—Max. 

She said she’s been a “very nice” girl this year. If Santa is 
reading, she'd like some weights, a bench for lifting and some 
classical music CDs. 

Jeffrey said she’d invite her grandfather for Christmas if he 
were alive. 

“He died when I was 9, when I was too young to appreciate 
him.” 

Gennifer Brown is a liberal arts/science major from Plaistow, 
N.H. who believes in Kris Kringle. “I think he is alive in spirit.” 

As a child in Nova Scotia, Brown recalls her grandmother 
waiting in line for five hours to buy her a cabbage patch doll. 

Brown enjoys music and hopes Santa will bring her a car 
stereo this year. She also has reserved two seats at Christmas 
dinner for rapper LL Kool J and Michael Jordan. 

“Tam a huge fan of Michael, following him since his college 
days.” 

Jamie Sico, a liberal arts major from Kensington, N.H. said 
“Christmas is more about family, not presents.” 

He recalls Santa’s bringing him a favorite gift, when he was 
six years old: a seven-foot-long GI Joe aircraft carrier. 

Sico has invited two people with high name recognition for 
Christmas dinner: Larry Bird and Jesus Christ. 

“Ihave always been a huge Larry Bird fan; he was the reason 
I started playing sports.” Sico added, “ Plus it’s Jesus’s birth- 
day.” 


hares her wish list for the coming year 


lease remove the fuschia/purple background color from 
omputer screen and transfer it to the private parts of the 
on who put it there in the first place. 

lease bring me a computer that has these three command 
ons: 

IN/OFF, OOPS/DO OVER, and I DON’T KNOW WHERE IT 
IT, JUST FIND IT 

lease bring raises for our well-educated professors so they 
earn as much as waste management truck drivers. 
lease bring me a bunch of new brain cells to continue to 
e for Impulse, or a computer-literate chimpanzee who can 
n for me. 


Please bring a vending machine for the student center that 
has real food and drinks so we don’t have to break into the 
bookstore on Saturdays when we're working for the Observer. 

Please bring news to the newsroom. 

Please replace the camera stolen from the newsroom which 
contained spectacular shots of the exotic dancer at Jitters Cafe. 

Please bring me a special dictionary that will dechiper 
today's song titles and rock groups such as The Longpigs and 
Ben Folds Five. I thought they were some sort of children's 
bedtime stories. 

Please schedule the next College Press Awards Convention 
in Hawaii with a minimum two-week attendance. 


Camille’s Wish List 


Please schedule the next College 
Press Awards Convention in Hawaii 


with a minimum two-week atten- 
dance. 
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Remember those less fortunate 


@ College sponsors food 
drive to help needy 
during the holidays 


By PAUL SOUCY 
Staff Reporter 


inging bells. Twinkling lights and 
R= Tales of a jolly old man from 

the north, led by eight tiny reindeer, 
with a sack full of goods. Such are the 
elements of Christmas. 

To achild, days filled with laughter and 
joy, candy and toys will matter the most in 
their memories. 

I remember the days when Christmas 
morning started as early as 4 a.m. (at least 
for my brother and me). The sky was still 
dark, and layers of presents, delivered only 
hours ago from Santa, sat under the tree. 

My heart raced as I jumped on my par- 
ents’ bed to alert them that the presents 
were there, and it was time to get started. 
My plan to start early, however, was shot 
down each year with the same reply, “At 
least wait till eight.” 

Oh, to go back to the old days where 
Christmas was but a time of family gather- 
ings, filled with the sweet smell of honey 
ham and Nana’s famous eggnog. 

For most of us, amid the ringing of the 
carol of the bells, the only burden is jug- 
gling finals and work. 

However, as we are caught up in all the 
holiday hoopla, we sometimes forget those 
who haven’t had the good fortune of expe- 
riencing the holiday traditions most of us 
have enjoyed. 

This is without the exclusion of other 
religions which celebrate in their own tra- 
ditional way. 

In light of this, I urge those of us who are 
able to donate to others less fortunate than 
we are as we enter this season of giving. 


In the community, U.S. Marine Corps 
reserve units have coordinated a toy drive 
to reach over 70,000 poor children. 

As a college, the student activities de- 
partment and student senate members are 
coordinating a mitten tree, where students 
may donate gloves or mittens for disadvan- 
taged children (the Christmas tree in the 
student center will be used). In addition, 
students will be able to donate new, nonvio- 
lent toys. 

All of these items, held concurrently 


with the ongoing food drive, will be do- 
nated to the Emmaus House in Haverhill, 
and Lazarus House in Lawrence. 

As a child, Christmas was the celebra- 
tion of the year, a day where being good, 
not hitting my brother and eating my broc- 
coli finally paid off. 

Although donating this season will not 
guarantee kids will eat their broccoli, it will 
guarantee a smile on their faces Christmas 
morning. *£5 
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Joy to the World 


“Although donating 
this season will not 
guarantee kids will eat 
their broccoli, it will 
guarantee a smile on 
their faces...” 


Holiday music releases lift the spirits 


@ CD’s available 
to please every. 
musical taste 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Staff Reporter 


G6 Santa Claus Goes Straight To 
The Ghetto,” by Snoop Doggy 
Dog on the “Christmas on 
Death Row” compact disc isn’t on 
my music play list this holiday 
season. 

“I Saw Daddy Kissing Santa 
Claus” on “Dr. Demento Presents 
the Greatest Christmas Novelty 
CD of All Time” might make it, but 
it will have to do battle with “Deck 
The Halls With Parts of Charlie,” 
from “Have Yourself a Scary Little 
Christmas,” a Tales from the Crypt 
recording. 

There’s something strange and 
sinister about perverse Christmas 
music, something.that isn’t natu- 
ral. 

In the spirit of the un-strange, 
the normal but possibly quirky, 
here is a tour of Christmas music 
I'm currently listening to, plus 
non-holiday music which fits the 
season in a special way. 

Through the years, LP’s and 
CD's of many well known main- 


“Music lifts our 
spirit to realms 
above. We hear 
the tunes of the 


Gates of Para- 
dise.” 


Rumi 


stream artists have passed through 
my hands and ears. Neil Diamond, 
Harry Belafonte, Roger Whittaker, 
Nat King Cole, Elvis, Perry Como, 
Andy Williams, Frank Sinatra, Bing 
Crosby, the Chipmunks, Slim 
Whitman and Johnny Cash are 
but a few. 

Somehow, my musical prefer- 
ences changed to the sublime, the 
tranquil and the contemplative. 
Leading the way is Loreena 
McKennitt with “To Drive the Cold 
Winter Away,” a wonderful collec- 
tion of silken melodies filled with 
the sounds of the harp, violin, 
accordion and her lovely voice. 
This music is the antithesis of 
party-time tunes. 

Her more recent but shorter 
CD, “A Winter Garden — Five Songs 
for the Season,” is a delightful 
collection of traditional carols 
performed with a Celtic flavor and 
backed by superb musicians. 
McKennitt’s music lends itselftoa 
peaceful respite near a crackling 
fire, with a hot cup of cocoa at 
hand. 

Enya, whose voice is ephem- 
eral, released a three-song disc 
titled “Oiche Chiun (Silent Night) 
in 1991. It is 10 minutes of en- 
chanting, ethereal dreamlike 
beauty. Her “Shepherd Moons” full 
length disc fits in well with the 
holidays. The multi-tracked record- 
ing of her voice results in a magi- 
cal, rich, and fan-tabulous CD. 

“On a Winter's Night,” a North 
Star records release, contains a 
tasteful collection of contempo- 
rary folk artists performing a 
memorable set of songs. I’m not 
usually enamored of collections, 
but this one is special. It’s a nice 
way to sample performers like John 
Gorka, Cheryl Wheeler, Julie Gold 
and many more. 

“On a Winter's Night” (same 


title, different album), released by 
Imaginary Road Records, is an el- 
egant compilation of primarily 
instrumental compositions in the 
Windham Hill style. Featuring the 
artistry of Tim Story, Barbara 
Higbie, Steve Erquiaga and others, 
it is 55 minutes of sparse, evoca- 
tive sound. Not one iota of bom- 
bastic symphonic boredom will be 
found on this disc. 

The popular “Winter Solstice” 
series on the Windham Hill label 
features compelling contemporary 
music. On “Solstice III,” John Gorka 
shows up again, performing 
“Christmas Bells,” a veritable folk 
masterpiece which will fill any 
room with his resonant, gritty, yet 
mellifluous voice. “Earth Abides,” 
a delicate piano composition by 
Philip Aaberg is a long, warm — 
never want to stop — goodnight 
kiss. The “Winter Solstice V” disc 
is nearly as good as number III, 
with pieces by Alex DeGrassi and 
Nightnoise. They deliver enough 
music to keep you happy until the 
same time next year. 

For the classically-minded in- 
dividual, “Cantate Domino” on Pro- 
prius Records offers a lush choral 
experience presented with a won- 
derfully natural and spacious 
sound. “Rejoice, a String Quartet 
Christmas” Volume 1, and the 
newly released Volume 2 feature 
Arturo Delmoni, a talented violin- 
ist with soul, and an ear for what 
sounds good. 

“A Canadian Brass Christmas” 
by The Canadian Brass, is an an- 
nual favorite. It’s a freewheeling 
blast of holiday standards in a 
style of their very own. 

Adetour off the Christmas train 
track brings me to one of my 
favorite folk artists, Bill Staines. A 
New Hampshire resident, Staines 
sounds a bit like Burl Ives and a bit 


like Roger 
Whittaker, 
but he ex- 
ceeds their 
creativity and 
long-term 
listenability 
with his bril- 
liant composi- 
tions, a color- 
ful vocal 
range and 
meticulous 
musicianship. 

Any of 
Staines’ CD’s 
are sure to 
delight young 
and old. His 
“Happy Wan- 
derer” disc is 
especially suited to young chil- 
dren and he manages to avoid the 
corny Raffi style of presentation 
as he belts out “Kookaburra,” 
“Hound Dog Song” and “Four Little 
Sailors.” 

Other Staines recordings of 
merit are “Tracks and Trails (my 
favorite), “The First Million Miles,” 
“Looking For The Wind” and “Go- 
ing to The West.” 

As folk music takes over my 
collection, it is appropriate to 
mention the McGarrigle sisters. 
Their self titled CD (Kate and Anna 
McGarrigle) contains remarkable, 
emotional songs which have made 
lasting impressions on their large 
following of fans. 

Moving further south, the Cox 
Family, a sweet sounding group of 
bluegrass musicians and vocalists, 
released a great album in 1993 
titled “Everybody’s Reaching Out 
For Someone.” Ifall country music 
sounded this good, I'd be listening 
to more of it. 

Van Morrison and the Chieftans 
sent their “Irish Hearbeat” album 


out into the world in 1988, and it 
sounds as fresh and invigorating 
now as it did then. If you are 
looking for a fascinating, rollick- 
ing, sometimes meditative but al- 
ways artistic view of Celtic music, 
Van-style, then this is one fine CD 
to own. 

If eclectic sounds are your cup 
of herbal tea, look no further than 
the “Penguin Cafe Orchestra.” 
Their self titled CD, produced by 
the inventive Simon Jeffes in the 
late 70s, is musical, quirky, non- 
holiday music. With songs like 
“Telephone and Rubber Band” and * 
“Pythagoras’s Trousers,” you're 
guaranteed a unique listening 
experience. 

And who can forget that Pea- 
nuts gang? “A Charlie Brown 
Christmas” by the late, great, Vince 
Guaraldi and his trio summarizes 
all that is Christmas to me. 

In the words of Rumi (Mevlevi 
Sufi, 13th Century), “Music lifts 
our spirit to realms above. We 
hear the tunes of the Gates of 
Paradise.” Happy Holidays. 
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Those left behind 


@ Loel Poor exhibit 
gives a powerful 
portrayal of AIDS 
victims 


By DOUG FARMER 
Staff Reporter 


orld AIDS Day was recently 
recognized by the NECC com- 
munity on the Lawrence campus. 


Pictures told the tale of those afflicted 
with AIDS, and informational booths gave 
spectators an idea of the scope of the dis- 
ease. 

The day’s events were capped off by a 
candlelight vigil in the Atrium, with a read- 
ing by members of the NECC community of 
the names of people who have died from 
AIDS. 

“The Loel Poor Exhibit [the displayed 
photographs of AIDS victims] has had a 
powerful impact on me, and they tell the 
story of AIDS better than words ever could,” 
Lynne Bernard, student senate mem- 
ber, said. 

The pictures have been deemed 
effective and influential in spreading 
the message about AIDS at various 
educational institutions across the 
country, according to the exhibit’s 
brochure. 

The pictures themselves, and the 
brief quotes accompanying them, 
were intended to show AIDS victims 
as ordinary people leading ordinary 
lives. 

“Tt amazes me that there are still 
those who think AIDS is a disease of 
homosexuals and drug users,” Ber- 
nard said. “The truth is that every- 
body can contract the disease.” 

Information was also handed out 
by volunteers and those associated 
with student health services. 

“We collaborated with others to 
put this program together, and are 
pleased it is receiving coverage,” 
Donna Montalbano, staff assistant 
for student health services, said. 

Much of the material handed out 
involved basic facts about HIV and 
AIDS, and simple steps which can be 
taken to prevent it, such as using 
condoms and not sharing needles. 

Toward midday, a group of staff, 
students and others associated with 
NECC gathered in a circle and lit 
candles in remembrance of those who 
have died of AIDS. 

A long list of names was read, 
along with personal memorials to 
specific people. 

There were emotional moments 
for many, especially for someone like 
Vicki Michaud, continuing education 
services, who read the names of sev- 
eral people in her own family who 
died of AIDS. 

“Many in my family have suffered 
from acute hemophilia, where the 
blood does not clot properly. They 
have required a large amount of trans- 
fused blood, some of which was con- 
taminated with HIV,” Michaud said. 

She said a few of her nephews 
have tested HIV positive, and at least 
one has died, with others presently 
suffering from symptoms. 

An article from the June 16, issue 
of the New Yorker indicated that 
Michaud is not alone in her grief. 

in the early 1980s, thousands of 
hemophiliacs contracted the disease 
from transfused blood recipients were 
repeatedly assured of was safe. 

The article described the ongoing 
legal effort to hold the companies 
selling the blood, and the National 
Hemophiliac Association, responsible 
for negligence and the unnecessary 
deaths of victims. 

Lisa Nieves described the suffer- 
ing of her brother, who was also a 
hemophiliac. 


“He was afraid to reveal to anyone for 
some time he had contracted AIDS, for fear 
of being socially stigmatized,” she said. 
“His final years were very isolated and 
frustrating.” 

Nieves said with the increased aware- 
ness surrounding the disease, she believes 
victims and their families can be more open 
about their pain today, which is necessary 
for any kind of healing to occur. 

While these stories concern hemophili- 
acs and their situation, the stories of those 
at the Loel Poor exhibit, and at the candle- 
light vigil, reinforced the fact that the dis- 
ease is widespread. 

The stories concerning the hemophili- 
acs and their situations, the stories of those 
at the Loel Poor exhibit are driving home 
the fact that this disease is unrelenting. 

Millions are infected in Africa and South- 
east Asia this year alone, according to a 
recent Boston Globe article. 

It is the belief of those who organize 
events like the World AIDS Day that local 
community action will be effective in stop- 
ping the spread of this disease. 

Although it is not likely to happen im- 


mediately, they hope the pictures and infor- 
mation presented will make people do all 
they can to prevent themselves, and those 
they know, from becoming yet another 
memorial. 


Special day 


D. Farmer photo 
LAWRENCE STUDENTS and staff re- 
member those who have died of 


AIDS. 


NEWBURY COLLEGE 


professional success. A Newbury Bachelors degree will give you the extra edge you need in todays competitive job market. And our 
policies make it easy to transfer credits, too. Not to mention Newbury’s financial aid counselors will work closely with you and your 
family to assist you in financing your Bachelor's degree — whether it be through scholarships, grants, or loans, Its time to prepare 


yourself for the Real World. At Newbury. 


Bachelor's of Science Programs 


er 


Just 4 miles from the excitement of downtown Boston, lies Newbury College's beautiful campus in Brookline — and the opportunity to 
take your college education further. In addition to our Associates degrees, Newbury offers specialized Bachelors degrees for your 


Accounting 
Business Management 


International Business Management 


Health Care Administration Concentration 


Call 1-800-NEWBURY or (617) 730-7007 or e-mail: info@newbury.edu for more information. 
Newbury College Admission Center, 129 Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 


Legal Studies 
Criminal Justice Concentration 


a 


Visit us at www.newbury.edu 


~ \Bachelor's Degrees 


x 
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® Judges, state police 
officers, lawyers and 
local officials share 
experiences with group 
By SHAWN MURPHY 


Staff Reporter 
he criminal justice club was designed 
for all students majoring in criminal 
justice. 


Out of 220 criminal justice majors, 50 
members participate in the club. 

Carol Liebman, adviser, has taught crimi- 
nal justice for 20 years, working as both a 
lawyer and a county prosecutor. 

Liebman has worked at NECC since Sep- 
tember, when she accepted the job of pro- 
gram coordinator. In that time, she has 
helped members prepare for the civil ser- 
vice test, and assisted members with receiv- 
ing their fire arm licences. 

“Carol Liebman is a wonderful lady who 
cares about her students,” Alberto Owens, 
club member, said. 

The club also tests its members on fit- 
ness training because if members are not 
physically fit they are unable to become a 


Features 


Criminal justice club 
grows to 50 members 


police officer. 

Students in the club get a chance to talk 
with judges, state police officers, lawyers, 
and local officials, who come to club meet- 
ings on a regular basis to answer their 
questions. 

James Jajuga visited the club last week. 
State Police Daniel Grabowski will visit 
Friday, Dec. 12. 

“Getting a chance to talk with these 
people is a good experience for my students 
to learn more about the law,” Liebman said. 

“The club helps you get your foot in the 
door.” Sean Campbell, club member, said. 

Liebman, along with James Horton, club 
president, are responsible for putting the 
criminal justice club activities together. 

They find guest speakers and set up 
field trips to prisons and courtrooms. 

They have also been working on develop- 
ing a scholarship program for criminal 
justice majors. 

“This is a group effort and we all enjoy 
learning about the law. The students are 
really enthusiastic,” Horton said, whose 
short-term goal is to become a local police 
officer. 


“Our goal is to have a good time while 
participating in an occupation we all love,” 
Liebman said. 


Jacobsen loves work 
with student activities 


@ Lawrence coordinator 
brings enthusiasm to 
her new job 


By SHAWN MURPHY 
Staff Reporter 


hristy Ray Jacobsen, assistant coor- 
‘ dinator of student activities, has been 

at NECC since September, working 
with the students to improve NECC’s cam- 
pus. 

“Its avery fun and exciting job,” she said. 

Jacobsen works with the student senate 
on fund-raisers and other areas of business 
that help bring money to the college. 

She also works with all types of leader- 
ship groups and helps them find guests and 
activities. 

Jacobsen has helped to setup a different 
event for students at the Lawrence campus 
to participate in, like Latino Arts Month, 
where students were able to make conver- 
sation and eat Latino foods. 

Jacobsen feels events like this will keep 
students interested in college life. 

Student activity coordinator Dina Brown 
beamed when talking about the positive 
things Jacobsen has done since arriving. 

“She works really hard and is very dedi- 
cated to helping the students who want to 
take part in activities,” Brown said. 

Before arriving at NECC, Jacobsen at- 
tended Babson college where she gradu- 
ated with a degree in business manage- 
ment. 

Jacobsen then went back to Babson and 
worked in the activities field for a year. 
Then, she accepted a job at the University of 
Salva Regina, where she worked for three 
years before moving to NECC. 

“She is a wonderful person and we are 


QUICK BROWN 


Working hard 


CHRISTY RAY Jacobsen, assistant 
coordinator of student activities, 
helps get students involved in cam- 
pus life. 


lucky to have her,” Brown said. 

This spring Jacobsen will be getting 
married, but said it will not take away from 
her goal to keep the students active on 
campus. 

“The students make my job a lot easier,” 
Jacobsen said. 
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File photo 
CAROL LIEBMAN, pro- 
gram coordinator, 
helps members of the 
criminal justice club 
prepare to meet their 
goals. 


State senator proud 
of having saved lives 


@ James Jajuga speaks 
about accomplishments 
on state police force 


By SHAWN MURPHY 
Staff Reporter 


ames Jajuga now serves as state senator, 

though his career began as a state police 

officer. 

In a visit to criminal justice club at the 
Lawrence campus, he discussed his time on 
the force and its influence on his life. 

Jajuga grew up in Haverhill and moved 
to Lawrence in his teenage years, when he 
said “I dreamed about being a cop.” 

Now Jajuga lives in Methuen with his 
wife, Paula, and two sons, Jimmy and Matt. 
He retired from the state police force after 
21 years, where he won the George Hannah 
Badge of Honor for Courage for shooting a 
man while saving lives. 

“That's whatits all about: saving people’s 
lives,” beamed a proud Jajuga. 

After three years in the United States 
Marines, Jajuga took the state trooper test. 
He started as a highway patrolman. Then, 
in 1971, Jajuga entered the drug unit and 
worked undercover for four years. 

Jajuga would set up drug deals with 


AF 


ki $ just as difficult to spot sa 
Massachusetts Army National Guard 
member in this picture as it is in your 
school. That’s because many Guard 
members are students — just like you. 

You can join your friends and receive 
training just one weekend a month and 
two weeks a year while attending college 
full-time! 

The Guard can help you afford an 
education with the 100% Tuition Waiver, 
good at 28 participating State Colleges 
and Universities, and a great paycheck. 
And some colleges even give academic 
credit for Guard service and training. 


James Jajuga 


“I wanted to do more. I 
was a hard worker that 
wanted to help people.” 


dealers, then bust them for possession. 

“It’s dangerous, but I loved the action,” 
he said. 

After retiring from the force, Jajuga de- 
cided he wanted:a challenge. 

“I wanted to do more. I was a hard 
worker who wanted to help people,” he 
said. 

Jajuga visited a few Democratic party 
experts and they said, “Jimmy, you’re not 
Irish or Italian. You’re Polish, you can’t 
win.” 

Well, four terms later Jajuga is still in 
office trying to pass bills on the death 
penalty, substance abuse, women battering 
and stalking. 

Jajuga also created a needle exchange 
bill, which, when passed, was only run out 
of Boston and Cambridge. Now 10 commu- 
nities around the state have needle ex- 
change groups. 

Jajuga was also the first man the Curley 
family called after their son Jeffrey was 
murdered. Together, Jajuga and Curley’s 
father want to reinstate the death penalty. 


If you ie fi fogs to gain 
valuable skills and experience, you 
can in the Massachusetts Army National 
Guard. Find out how you can be in 
the picture. 
Call today: 


1-888-NG-PRIDE 
(1-888-647-7433) 
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English student enjoys life in the States 


@ Student enjoys her 
visit in America, but 
longs to return to her 


own country 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment-Editor 


but in reality, Emma May has already 
completed college and earned a de- 
gree in English and American Studies. 
May, 22, is from Surrey, England and has 
spent the last year with a family in 
Georgetown, working as an au pair. To pass 
time, she decided to take some classes at 
NECCto experience what college was like in 
the United States. 

“Georgetown has nothing,” May said. 
“At home, there was a pub where you could 
meet up with friends, but here there’s 
nothing.” 

May described her stay in America as 
fun, but said small towns here are quite 
small, and there is very little to do without 
travelling. 

May completed the equivalent to high 
school when she was 16. From there she 
took A-Levels to go the university, where 
she studied both English and American 
Studies. 

After completing her degree, she worked 
odd jobs at places like Burger King. 

“It was funny to see Americans come 
into Burger King and get all excited. It 
would seem that they would experience 
other food than Burger King,” May said. 

May misses England, especially televi- 


S he looks like any other NECC student, 


sion. Although there are only a few stations 
in England, what they offer is more amus- 
ing than American television, she said. 

“Sitcoms are more interesting at home, 
but that could be because the British humor 
is easier for me to understand,” May said. 

Her favorite shows include “Coronation 
St.” and “East Enders.” 

“Cable isn’t as big in England as it is over 
here. However, MTV Europe is much better 
than MTV. The VJ’s are much more enter- 
taining,” May said. 

May enjoys music, especially Brit Pop. 
American music, such as rap, doesn’t inter- 
est her. 

“I was amazed that music was so inex- 
pensive over here. I’ve bought the new 
Portishead, several Pulp albums and 
Supergrass’s latest. Things are a lot cheaper 
here than in England,” she said. 

Clothes have really caught her eye, and 
with the prices of labels so inexpensive, 
May has done some hearty shopping. 

“At home, if you wear labels, it means 
you have money. Here, Americans are so 
label obsessed,” she said. 

Sales tax contributes to the high prices 
of clothes. England has a tax rate of about 
20 percent. 

The expensive clothes Americans take 
for granted are coveted by the English, she 
said. 

Not only are interests in clothes and 
music similar, but social issues such as 
drugs and teen pregnancy are big in En- 
gland as well. 

“Ecstasy is huge in England. It’s all over 
the place, which is scary,” May said. 

Ecstasy is a hallucinogenic drug popular 
with ravers and club goers. 


Singing away 


J. Shirling photo 


ENTERTAINER MITCH Frazier plays in the Tiled Lounge in one of 
several activities sponsored by the programming committee this 
semester. Watch our first issue next semester for a listing of spring 


events. 


Single parents are on the rise in England 
as well. In Georgetown, May works with for 
a single mother. 

“Teenage girls are getting pregnant more 
in England now,” May said. 

Recalling an experience, May describes 
babysitting one night for a girl who wanted 
to go out. 

“There were drugs in the apartment, 
and she was going raving. 1 wondered why 


I was there. It was scary,” May said. 

“I miss being able to walk down to the 
pub and see my friends. There wasn’t much 
to do, but it was fun,” May said. 

May will return to England in February 
when she finishes her job a month before. 
She will travel and tour the United States 
before she leaves. 

“I’m so excited Ill get to see California,” 
she said with a smile. 


Counseling intern wants students to know options 


@ Learning to balance 
stress of work, family, 
and studies is a reality 


By CATHERINE STAMATIS 
StaffReporter 


message Ruth Venti wants to convey 

A: that students who may be feeling 

anxious or distressed are not alone. 

There is a place they can find reassur- 

ance what they are feeling is not unique. 

The counseling center may be able to pro- 
vide answers . 

Venti, a graduate intern from Lesley 
College, will provide counseling services at 
NECC until May. Her specialty areas include 
balancing the needs of mind, body, spirit, 
women’s issues and transitional issues. 

The latter group includes problems aris- 
ing out of the transition from workforce to 
college, college to workforce, or cross-cul- 
tural questions. 

Many of the students she sees returning 
to college are expecting too much of them- 
selves. By mid-semester they become over- 
whelmed and stressed as they try to balance 
work, home, children and studies. 

She said, at first, students have a lot 
energy and are motivated for their educa- 
tion, but they often are not realistic about 
what they have taken on. This can become 
overwhelming and cause them to feel pres- 
sured. 

“It’s okay to only take about three classes 
and do well in them,” Venti said. Though 
not an academic adviser, she wants her 
clients to know they have all kinds of op- 
tions for balancing studies with their 
lifestyle. 

She said there is much guilt associated 
around the idea of being able to handle it 
all. 

Part of her focus is assisting students in 
striking a healthy blend — to find harmony 
as they struggle to take care of all their 
needs. ; 

“A lot of the work we do here is about 
teaching self-acceptance.” 

Nontraditional students, returning to 
college after long periods in the workforce 
or at home with children, usually have a 
multitude of concerns to weigh. They also 


tend to be some of the more motivated 
students, with a strong desire to succeed 
and move forward, Venti said. 

Very often, they have reached a thresh- 
old where change must take place, due to 
downsizing or divorce, she said. 

Women especially come back to school 
after years of taking care of everything for 
everybody. It is their first experience of 
giving some attention to themselves. 

For many, such revelations can be met 
with reproach and apprehension, and these 
types of concerns can be addressed by Venti 
and the counseling center staff. 

Like nontraditional students, foreign 
students seeking an education in the the US 
can also experience similar adjustment 
woes. 

They have left their homes and are often 
cut off from their own network and cul- 
tural values. When these issues are com- 
bined with a full-course workload, the stress 
can be tremendous. 

“It’s a very hard thing to be completely 
independent from a way of life you knew 
before. Especially those cultures where fam- 
ily and community interaction is a daily 
life-style,” Venti said. 

Venti chose NECC because of its diverse 
population and background of its students. 
A large portion consists of individuals she 
has a desire to reach, such as women re- 
turning to school. 

Many students dealing with the same 
problems and support groups are being 
formed to team-up students to help each 
other. 

“I don’t like to label the groups because 
it can deter people from attending,” Venti 
said. 

She said assertiveness training, one of 
the counseling center's programs, is not 
just about being assertive. It’s about well- 
being. 

Students could benefit from a group 
even if they feel they may not meet the 
criteria or label of the group. 

Venti assures the services offered by the 
counseling center can be of help, whatever 
concerns may be plaguing students. 

In some situations, students may be 
referred to an outside agency ifthe counsel- 
ing center cannot provide the treatment. 

“It’s hard to make changes in a crisis,” 
Venti said. “I would like to see more stu- 
dents visit us before a crisis arrives.” 
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Help is available for domestic violence victims 


® Groups provide 
help for battered 
women 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


gency room, all-night brawls 

and a near miscarriage before 
a 23-year-old Mattapan woman re- 
alized her boyfriend of three years 
didn’t love her, but wanted some- 
one he could control. 

“I can remember the very first 
sign of abuse,” she said. “He would 
call me degrading names when he 
was upset, which was quite often. 
My pretending the name calling 
didn’t hurt, and continuously 
making excuses for it only gave 
him the okay for the physical abuse 
that would soon follow.” 

Although she ended the rela- 
tionship over two years ago, she 
can recall the abusive moments 
she suffered as if they took place 
yesterday. 

“T'll never forget the day when 
he smacked me in the face for not 
answering him when he called. 
My nose began to bleed and I 
started to cry. He had threatened 
to slap me again if I didn’t shut 
up,” she said. 

“The only place I could go to 
was a friend’s house who lived 40 
miles away because he knew where 


JE took two trips to the emer- 


Women urged to regularly examine their 


my local friends and family mem- 
bers lived and was known to show 
up there looking for me.” 

She still went back to him after 
“T love you’s” were said and apolo- 
gies and promises to change were 
made, only to discover his words 
were meaningless. 

Economic dependence, family 
privacy and hope of improvement 
are said to be some of the reasons 
victims stay with or return to an 
abusive relationship. 

There's a false assumption the 
victim displayed signs of low self- 
esteem before becoming abused 
and, because of this, is more vul- 
nerable to it. 

“Low self-esteem is the result 
of domestic violence. Abusers act 
out physically when they're un- 
able to control their victim ver- 
bally,” Jennifer Trull, teen special- 
ist at Supportive Care in Lawrence, 
said. 

Since 1983, Supportive Care has 
been providing services to the 
Merrimack Valley area. Home 
health services, home based case 
management and support groups 
are some of the services the pro- 
gram provides. 

Its goal is to make sure the 
family’s needs are met and to keep 
them stable in a healthy and safe 
environment. 

Supportive Care teaches the vic- 
tim how to escape and the safety 
procedures to follow before vio- 
lent incidents occur. 
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GREAT PART-TIME JOB - 
INVENTORY AUDITORS 

Ideal for college students 
looking for work during school 
and/or breaks. 

We offer a variety of shifts and 
schedules 
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advancement to salaried 
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(978) 657 - 5522 
or use our 24 hour toll free 
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Upon filing a temporary re- 
straining order (which is good for 
seven days), a representative from 
the women’s crisis center is on- 
hand to explain the procedure to 
the filer. The representative stays 
with her the throughoutthe court 
procedure. 

If the judge finds cause to ex- 
tend the temporary restraining 
order, it is then good for one year. 
Both parties cannot contact each 
other in person, or by phone. A 
mediator or lawyer is used for any 
communication purposes. 

It is required he attend a 
batterers’ intervention program. 

“Only 2 percent of the abusers 
go to the program voluntarily; 
most of them deny they have a 
problem,” Trull said. 

Children who witness domes- 
tic violence are also considered to 
be victims. 

Research shows that witness- 
ing domestic violence leads to in- 
creased depression, feelings of 
guilt, lower self-esteem and di- 
minished cognitive, verbal and 
motor ability. 

These children may also expe- 
rience emotional and behavioral 
problems. 

It is estimated that 40 to 50 
percent of children of battered 
women are themselves physically 
abused. 

Programs for children who wit- 
ness domestic violence teach them 
violence is not okay and isn’t their 


@ Physician 
describes breast 
exam procedures 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


hen she discovered 
lumps in both breasts 
accompanied with 


pain, J. Larsen, 21, of Lawrence, 
didn’t hesitate to call her doctor to 
schedule an appointment. 

“I didn’t know what to think. I 
was assuming the worse like any 
woman when finding a lump,” 
Larsen said. 

To her relief, it wasn’t cancer, 
as she had thought, but benign 
(noncancerous) lumps, a condition 
common in young women. 

“No one knows for sure why 
some women develop breast lumps 
and others don’t, but they’re re- 
lated to the hormonal changes 
brought by the menstrual cycle,” 
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fault. 

Reports say that without inter- 
vention or acknowledgment of the 
role domestic violence plays in the 
lives of children, the cycle will 
continue. 

“I'm glad that I got out of the 
relationship before I had my 
daughter. My getting pregnant was 
a wake-up call for me. There was 
no way | was raising a child under 
those conditions,” she said. 

Experiencing domestic violence 
can be scary and lonesome. 

The NECC counseling center is 
there to help individuals who feel 
they may be victims, to review the 
situation that’s taking place at 
home. 

“We can help sort out what's 
going on and help with identify- 
ing the problem,” Jane Bradley, 


Douglas Michaels, a physician, 
said. 

When ovulation occurs, in- 
creased levels of estrogen and 
progesterone cause the breast tis- 
sue cells to multiply; they begin to 
prepare for pregnancy. 

Because breast tissue also re- 
tains fluid at this time, small pock- 
ets full of liquid, called cysts, can 
form. 

Both the cysts and the tissue 
can be felt as lumps. 

When menstruation starts and 
hormone levels dip, the fluid usu- 
ally disappears and the increased 
tissue breaks down. 

In some women, though, the 
cysts remain. 

“Lumps are normal in young 
women’s breasts, although I 
wouldn’t discourage anyone who 
shows concern from looking fur- 
ther into it,” Michaels said. 

An ultrasound is favored over a 
mammogram when examining a 
young woman because they often 
have dense breasts which limits 
the sensitivity of mammography. 
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Direct care staff positions cur- 
rently available in residential pro- 
grams located in the Amesbury 
area. You will work with individu- 
als with MR/MI who are also deaf, 
helping them in developing their 
self-reliance, managing their chal- 
lenging behaviors and pursuing 
interests in community based ac- 
tivities. 

Part-time and full-time and per 
diem openings: 6 a.m. -9 a.m. shifts, 
Monday-Friday; evening shifts; 
awake overnight shifts, and a vari- 
ety of weekend schedules. Our 
staffing needs do vary, allowing 
for flexibility in developing sched- 
ules that may be compatible with 
your own availability. 

Applicants should be knowl- 
edgeable in deaf culture and have 
the ability to communicate using 
ASL. Previous related experience 
is desirable. We offer paid training 
programs and a competitive wage 
and benefits package to our em- 
ployees. 

To apply, call Michelle Alt or 
Beth Ballas, Turning Point, Inc., 5 
Perry Way, New-buryport, MA 
01950. Phone: 978-462-8251, Fax: 
978-462-5488 


personal counselor, said. 

Once domestic violence is dis- 
covered to be the problem, the 
individual is directed to outside 
sources such as the women's re- 
source center or supportive care. 

“They are always welcome to 
come in and talk with us,” Bradley 
and Ruth Venti, graduate intern, 
said. 

Some victims have a history of 
stalking their victims. In this case, 
a student who feels unsafe is wel- 
come to give a copy of the restrain- 
ing order to the college and notify 
the security guards of the situa- 
tion. 

Reports say domestic violence 
kills more than 10 women every 
day in the United States. 

“I truly believe that he would of 
killed ifI stayed,” the woman said. 


breasts 


Also, the ultrasound evaluates pal- 
pable masses without radiation 
exposure. 

If further examination is 
needed, the lump is then checked 
using a needle aspiration. A needle 
is inserted into the middle of the 
lump to see whether it’s a mass of 
tissue or fluid-filled cysts. 

Sometimes the doctor may per- 
form a full biopsy, surgically re- 
moving the lump to check for 
traces of cancer. 

“It’s very rare that a biopsy has 
to be performed on a young 
woman. It is often diagnosed as a 
benign lump before it comes to 
that,” Michaels said. 

Painful lumps are said to be 
harmless cysts or fluid-filled sacs, 
in most cases. 

Some women are in such pain 
that they can’t wear T-shirts, lie 
on their stomachs or tolerate a 
hug. 

The pain may be in both breasts 
or in only one. At times it may 
radiate into the armpits and even 
down to the elbows, causing its 
victim to think she has cancer. 

“The pain can be so bad at 
times that I have trouble sleeping 
at night,” Larsen said. 

Some doctors prescribe diuret- 
ics to flush excess fluid from the 
breast, birth control pills or a syn- 
thetic male hormone or drug to 
artificially halt the menstrual cycle. 

If these choices aren’t appeal- 
ing to those who suffer from breast 
pain, a firm bra, aspirin, and cut- 
ting back on caffeine are other 
useful suggestions. 

According to published reports, « 
the chances of developing breast 
cancer in the early 20s is very low. 

It’s estimated that the risk of 
developing breast cancer between 
the ages of 20 to 40 is 0.5 percent. 

Even in women between 35-55, 
the chance is only 2.5 percent, 
assuming major risk factors for 
development of the disease are 
not present. 

Women are encouraged to per- 
form self-examinations regularly. 
If any changes are noticed, a doc- 
tor should be contacted immedi- 
ately. 
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@ Evans contributes 
defensively by taking 
the heat off the other 
players 


By TODD HART 
Staff Reporter 


student who doesn’t know many 
people or the area he lives in very well. 

But 18-year-old, soft-spoken Henry Evans 
seems to be adjusting well to his new sur- 
roundings and has been developing some 
new friendships both on and off the basket- 
ball court. 

In August, Evans, a graduate of Coffee 
High School in Douglas, Ga., moved to 
Haverhill, where he lives with his mother. 

In his first semester at NECC, Evans said 
he was hesitant to join college activities 
such as basketball, especially since he knew 
he wouldn't know any of the other players. 

“The first few days he wouldn't even go 
into the gym unless there was somebody 
else in there,” Coach Dick Steele said. 

Evans said the team’s slow start is a 
result of all the players familiarizing them- 
selves with each other. 

“Tt’s been slow getting to know each 
other and we're still learning how to play 


S tarting college can be rough on a 


. 


Sports 


New player pursues 
excellence on court 


with each other,” Evans said. 

Although the team is off to a slow start, 
Evans said the team is improving steadily. 
He said his biggest strength on the court is 
his ability to free up other players by draw- 
ing double coverage to himself. 

“I’m trying to contribute more on de- 
fense because we are a small team height 
wise,” he said. “I try to do whatever it takes 
to help the team win and make everybody 
a better player.” 

Like his teammates, Evans is trying to 
balance school work, a part-time job and 
basketball. Although it may be difficult at 
times, he knows where his priorities lie. 

“It’s hard at times to keep going with 
everything, but school always comes first,” 
he said. “I set a schedule for myself for the 
semester, which makes it a lot easier.” 

An all-around athlete, Evans also played 
football and track in high school. He be- 
came interested in basketball at a young 
age. 
“I started playing when I was probably 
about 4 years-old or so and I loved playing,” 
he said. “My dad helped me a lot with my 
game because he played growing up.” 

His parents are his two biggest influ- 
ences, Evans said, because of the way they 
always encouraged him to excel in every- 
thing he did. They also made sure he knew 
school came first, which is something he 
believes strongly. 

“They always had this saying ‘strive for 


Travel & Study Course 


Tentative dates: May 20-28, 1998 
$200 scholarship available to the first 
10 students who enroll 


excellence,’ which is something I always 
keep with me,” he said. ; 

His hero on the basketball court is Glenn 
Robinson of the Milwaukee Bucks, a player 
he admires for his style and work ethic. 

“He goes all out every game and does 
what it takes to make the team better,” he 
said “I also love his up-tempo style of play, 
which is a style I try to bring to my team.” 

As a senior in high school, he accom- 
plished two of his greatest achievements. 
One was winning the area Christmas tour- 
nament, and the other was graduating. 

“There was a test we had to take before 
we could graduate, and I had to take it a 
couple of times,” he said. “But I studied 
hard and I was able to pass it so I could 
graduate.” 

A liberal arts major, Evans said he is not 
sure what aspect of the program he wants 
to focus on, but he plans to transfer to a 4- 
year college. 

“After my two years here, I want to 
transfer and try to continue to play wher- 
ever I go,” he said. 

Like many athletes, he follows a certain 
ritual before each game that helps him get 
ready. 

“I always try and eat oranges before 
every game, and I like to be alone right 
before the game,” he said. 

A self-professed television and video 
game addict, there is one activity he enjoys 
more than both: cooking. He said he will try 
and cook just about anything. 

“My mom is a cook and she teaches me 
a lot of things that she knows, and I really 
enjoy doing it,” he said. 

Like most basketball players, Evans said 
his dream is to play in the NBA. He under- 
stands not everyone makes it, which is why 
his education is so important to him. 


Gain International & 
‘Travel Experience 


Earn 3 NECC credits 
(General Ed or Free Electives) 
Ireland Study Travel Course 


Coursework includes: 

e Seminars and Site Vists - 7 Days in Galway and Neighboring Area 

e On-Campus Classes - Haverhill Campus 

e Dates - May - June 1998 - Students MUST register by March 1, 1998 
Financial Aid Available 


*Estimated Cost - $1,600 - $1,651 (out of state) *Subject to slight increase. 


Includes: Round Trip Air 


Lodging (Double Occupancy) 


2 Meals Per Day 
Site Visits 
Tuition and Fees 


Local Public Transportation (In Ireland) 
International ID Card 


Not Included: 


For Information contact: 
Professor Joseph LeBlanc, Division of Humanities, ext. 3391 


Dr. Usha Sellers, International Programs, ext. 3806 
Asst. Dean Chester Hawrylciw, ext. 3362 
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Dinners, passport fees, photos, textbook, airport taxes, luggage 
handling and other gratuities, health insurance, personal and 
miscellaneous expenses. 


“I'd love to play in the NBA, but if that 
doesn’t happen, I'd like to have ajob or own 
my own business in a sports-related field,” 
he said. “So it is important I take my educa- 
tion seriously.” 

Steele said he has seen a number of 
changes in Evans since first meeting him at 
the beginning of the season. 

“He has come a long way ina short time, 
and he is really starting to feel comfort- 
able,” he said. 

Evans’ hard work in both practice and 
games, along with his ability to relate to his 
teammates, has impressed Steele. 

“He has really been opening up and has 
been helping everybody, both in practice 
and the games,” the coach said. 

His weakness is a lack of aggressiveness, 
Steele said, but Evans has the potential to 
continue playing basketball when he trans- 
fers to another college. 

“We do need to make Henry a little 
meaner, but he definitely has the potential 
to play at a four-year college,” Steele said. 


“I always try and eat 
oranges before every 
game, and I like to be 


alone right before the 
game,” he said. 
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Chris 
Blasdel 


Season of spending 
moves into high gear 


t is that time of year again, and I have only 
[= to count the days until it is over. Don’t 

get me wrong, | like the holidays as much as the 
next guy, but there is something about the weeks 
before them I would rather do without. 

The mall, for example, is one place I would rather 
avoid. But due to circumstances beyond my control, 
the retail bug has bitten me, and I am employed in 
one of those expensive mall stores. I would rather eat 
broken glass and drink lemonade than work in the 
mall, but the money is calling. 

But then there are the loners. The people who 
walk around aimlessly looking for that CD they can’t 
find. Instead of just asking where it’s kept, these 
folks pull their hair out and curse everyone but 
themselves. I pity the loners and their helplessness, 
but it is their own damn fault they are too stubborn 
to ask for assistance. 

The second thing that really bothers me about the 
holidays is the whole gift giving process. My imme- 
diate family comes first, and whatever money I have 
left goes to friends. 

I do not understand why love mates spend hun- 
dreds of dollars on one another. A friend of mine 
admitted to spending close to $300 on her boyfriend 
alone and still is fretting about what to get her mom 
for Christmas. 

More power to you if you have a significant other, 
but why spend so much on tangible items like a car 
stereo for them when your future with them seems 
so uncertain? 

Again, don’t get me wrong. I like receiving gifts 
from my friends, but the best gift they can give is 
their friendship and love. Leave the presents to my 
parents and spend your hard-earned cash on a night 
on the town with me after the holiday season. 

If you do spend money on your boyfriend/girl- 
friend, why spend so much? hear people constantly 
complain about their high credit card bills. For what 
reason? Did you think the leather jacket you bought 
your cheating mate is really going to win him back? 

Do you need to spend money to feel appreciated? 
Or are you one of those people who believes the 
holidays are a time of giving? 

A friend of mine went shopping with me a few 
weeks ago and the subject of gift-giving came up. She 
is married, so she has to spend money on her 
husband. But then she spends money on her friends, 
as well as her immediate family. 

l asked her how she can afford it and she said she 
saves every week from January until the holidays. 
Good for her because once the money is in the hands, 
it’s gone, all on me, of course. 

The holidays are a time of giving, but sometimes 
—andIknow!am not alone —I feel like | am the only 
person who gives. No more, | tell you. No more 
buying anything for anyone because | can think of 
thousands of things to buy for myself with my cash. 
Call it selfish, but I call it payback and we all know 
what that means. 

When |! was a child, I used to make lists of what I 
wanted for Christmas. This year, the only item on 
that list is cash, and lots of it. 1 am picky, so no one 
can buy my clothes or music. Plus, there is no shot in 
helll am standing in a “return” line on Dec. 26. I'll be 
enjoying the sales instead. 

Truly I am not a grinch, but I am cynical when it 
comes to the holidays. Dec. 25 is a day of college 
football, beer and a whole lot of food that’s bad for 
you. I enjoy a day off from my two jobs, a call from 
someone | haven't spoken to in years and a day to 
spend with my family. 

Call me crazy, but “quality time” in my house is 
often a quick “hello” to mom and dad on my way out 
the door. This is the trouble with being a working 
student, but it has its quirks. 

This Christmas, I have made big plans. I will wake 
up around noon, open some gifts, watch a game, eat 
dinner and wreak havoc on the town with my 
friends. 

The holidays are as good as any excuse to party, so 
this season, might I suggest going out and having 
some real fun. Aside from Christmas and New Year's, 
we virtually have one month off. Try something new, 
like snowboarding. You might have fun. 

Merry Christmas, Happy Chanukah, and Happy 
Kwanzaa. May you be blessed with happiness and 
have a killer winter break. We'll see you next year! 


Arts & Entertainment 


i. 


@ New Eastwood 
film captures the 
feel of Savannah 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


“Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil” is a tale based 
ona true story that rocked the city of Savannah, Georgia in 
the early 1980s. Adapted from the bestseller by reporter 
John Berendt, “Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil” 
follows the story of Jim Williams, a wealthy entrepreneur 
who shot and killed his companion in self-defense. 

Kevin Spacey plays Williams, a “nouveau riche” man 
who rises from rural Georgia to become one of the most 
prominent members of Savannah society. Williams, noted 
for his extravagant Christmas parties and his flair for 
antiques, is tried for the murder of his companion, Billy 
Hanson. 

John Cusack shines in his role as John Keslow, a New 
York reporter sent to cover this annual event for Town and 
Country magazine. During his excursion to the city of 
Savannah, Keslow finds himself caught in the melee of the 
murder and decides to cover it for his next novel. 

Spacey brightens the screen in his role as the innocent 
man. His flair, ingenuity, and commanding performance 
as Williams is Oscar worthy. Spacey, most noted for his role 
in “The Usual Suspects,” has a distinct Southern charm that 
makes his role both convincing and delighting. 

Cusack also proves his talents by portraying the role of 
the outsider caught in the hassle. He is slick, smart and 
witty in his performance, and his scenes are well acted and 


alluring. Cusack establishes ‘himself in a role'that is both 
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Movie Review 


Kevin Spacev shines in ‘Midnight’ 


t, demanding and exciting. 
5 “Midnight in the Gar- 
den of Good and Evil” also 
captures the interior es- 
sence of the city of Savan- 
nah. It looks at those who 
are different, such as an 
eccentric scientist with 
plans to poison the city 
and a slick lawyer who 
covets the beloved Uni- 
versity of Georgia mas- 
cot, UGA. 

The surprise in this 
film is the Lady Chablis, 
played by Chablis DeVoe 
herself, an accomplished 
drag queen who attempts 
to steal the heart ofa New 
York reporter with “southern hospitality” and overall 
charm. 

The city of Savannah, from the eeriness of Bonaventure 
Cemetary to the lush park of Forsythe Square, is a character 
all of its own. The city serves as a talent that many films 
lack. The landscape, architecture, and inhabitants offer 
more than just the setting in this film. 

“Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil” is directed by 
Oscar winner Clint Eastwood. Eastwood takes his cast 
above and beyond proportions and makes the film, as 
complex as it is, seem like a televised newscast. 

The problem with this film, like any film based on a 
book, is that the story moves too quickly and follows the 
book very loosely. In the story, Jim Williams is found guilty, 
then acquitted, but the movie finds him not guilty. 

Overall, “Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil” is an 
intense and gripping film. The cast, scenery and storyline 
blend well to create an enlightening movie experience. 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


», 


MAMA’S BOYZ by JERRY CRAFT 


ere ®& OK 


LOOK HONEY, I GLUED LITTLE 
PLASTIC FRUIT FLIES To YOUR 
BOWL OF PLASTIC FRUIT To MAKE 

IT MORE REALISTICY 


TOT UST SIT THERE, LARRY/ 
GIVE HIM Some MONEY BEFORE 


WELL, NEWTON, I JusT Wis# 
I HAD A GIANT SCREEN TV. 


INSTEAD OF THIS LITTLE 
PORTABLE, IT'D BE NICE 
It } SEEING EVERYTING BIGGER, 


HERE, TRY LOOKING AT IT 
WITH THIS. 


NOT AS REALISTIC OR 
CLEVER AS THE RUBBER 
CHICKEN IM GONNA’ 
FIX FOR HIS DINNER 


UEEGEE 
RHINOS 


Horoscopes by Miss Anna 


stops and go ahead with plans; everything you 

need is now in place. Your partner is annoyed at 
your independent nature, so resolve this conflict as 
soon as possible. The idea of how things are supposed to 
be, and reality, are different. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

Don’t jump to conclusions. If it looks great, it prob- 
ably is. Look beyond appearances and check all facts. 
Your intuition is right on target, so play your hunches. 
You have a lot going for you, and your energy level is 
high; be careful of your own strength. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Stop feeling sorry for yourself. Crying over spilled 
milk will get you nowhere. Look around and realize how 
full your life truly is. Take a lesson from a friend and let 
his or her enthusiasm and upbeat nature rub off on you. 
Don’t bite off more than you can chew. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Check your financial dealings — you may have over- 
looked something that will only cause problems later. 
Since you are not fond of change, don’t alarm when a 
timeless tradition unravels; do your best to roll with the 
punches. Don’t let someone get away with what is yours. 

LEO: (July 24 August 23) 

With your cool approach, you have managed to 
accomplish a task of quite the magnitude. Congratula- 
tions. Plan time to unwind with your significant other. 
Your week will fly by because your hard work will give 
you quite a bit of satisfaction. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - Sept. 23) 

It’s time to examine your dependence on those who 
are normally undependable. Financial matters need 
juggling this week. Look at cutting your losses and 
moving on. Don't save your love for the peifect person. 
There are those around you now who would be a great 
partner. 


A RIES: (March 21- April 20) It’s time to pull out the 


LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

There is good cause to keep from letting your feelings 
get the best of you. A cool and reasonable appearance 
will get you farther than roller coaster emotions. Your 
primary love relationship is heading in a new direction. 
This will be beneficial to the both of you. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

The weight of the world seems to be on your shoul- 
ders this week. Continue doing a good job, but try not 
to take such a serious attitude. There may be an unex- 
pected gift of money; use it wisely. The one who loves 
you best will make things easier for you. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

There is a business opportunity which may present 
itself and needs to be snatched up before someone else 
takes advantage of the situation. Things are a little slow 
at home — humor will remedy any ruts. Focus your 
attentions on working hard, and there will be a reward. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Your energy is excellent, and this vim and vigor may 
be related to a new exercise program. A relationship or 
person in your life, which you have always considered a 
fortress, may be crumbling - it’s a perfect opportunity to 
rebuild according to your own design. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

All matters pertaining to legal procedures must be 
dealt with efficiently. Prompt action can save you from 
paying fines or overdue fees. Good communications 
cannot be stressed enough during the week. Making 
your home a more comfortable place may require a 
small investment. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

The choices you make will rest on your ability to tell 
the difference between what looks good and what really 
is in your best interest. If looking for a diplomatic 
solution concerning coworkers, it’s best to take every- 
one involved into consideration. 


. Movie Review 


Coppola’s back in new 
courtroom drama film 


By CATHERINE STAMATIS 
Staff Reporter 


showing in theatres now. This latest, directed 

by Francis Ford Coppola rivals the judicial 
drama predecessors and is Coppola’s finest and 
liveliest film in years. 

“The Rainmaker” is filled with an impressive 
lineup of talent with the likes of Danny Devito, Claire 
Danes, Mickey Rourke, and Jon Voight. The actors 
combine to create a taste of youthful exuberance and 
subtle wisdom. 

The lead character, Rudy Baylor, played by new- 
comer Matt Damon, offers viewers a handsome 
blend of pensive authority and Southern charm. 

Baylor, the recent graduate of the University of 
Memphis School of Law, leaps into a shady job for 
Bruiser Stone (Mickey Rourke). He is the apprentice 
of Deck Shifflet (Danny DeVito), a six-time bar exam 
loser and accomplished ambulance chaser. Shortly 
after Bruiser’s run-in with the FBI, Deck and Rudy 
team up and open a law office with a couple thou- 
sand dollars and three “signed-up” clients. 

One of the three cases is the battle of a young 
leukemia patient (Johnny Whitworth), who is wag- 
ing against the insurance giant Great Benefits. The 
monolithic company refuses to pay for a desperately 
needed bone marrow transplant that would save his 
life. The other two cases are nicely spun around the 
idealistic young lawyer and his capitalistic and untir- 
ing partner. 

The slow pace of the story is deceiving as the plot 
is laid-out, but the smoky atmosphere and ingenious 
backdrops and props sprouting throughout propel 
the tale forward. 

Claire Danes is fresh and pathetic as Kelly Riker; 
Danny Glover adds a sense of warmth as Judge 
Tyrone Kipler; and Teresa Wright proves to be 
everybody's wacky grandmother; Leo F. Drummond 
(Jon Voight) is the big money corporate attorney you 
love to hate. 

Narration by Baylor throughout gives the film an 
essence of humanity, which sucks you in to trudge 
along with him as he meanders along the thin line of 
truth and vengeance. Though predictable, it is not 
difficult to stay to the end and bask in the glory of 
Rudy Baylor. 


Ts is yet another Grisham courtroom drama 


Wednesday, Dec. 10: 9 a.m. - 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. - 
7 p.m. Student identification cards made in the 
student center lobby. 

10:30 a.m. Thirty-minute Ab’s class in the sport & 
fitness center, D-154. 

11 a.m. Holiday times: Alcohol awareness in the 
cafeteria alcove (Haverhill). . 

11 a.m.- 2 p.m. Relaxing chair massage sponsored 
by health services, student center, F-112.A 15-minute 
session costs $10. 

Thursday, Dec. 11: 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. Student 
identification cards made in the student center 
lobby. 

Friday, Dec. 12: 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. Student identifi- 
cation cards made in the student center lobby. 

6 p.m. - 9 p.m. NECC Natural Highlights in the 
sport & fitness center. 


Singles 
1. “Candle In the Wind 1997 — Something About the 
Way You Look Tonight,” Elton John 
2. “You Make Me Wanna... .,”’ Usher 
3. “How Do I Live,”’ Leann Rimes 
4, “My Body,” LSG 
5. “My Love is the Shhhh!,” Somethin’ for the People 
featuring Trina & Tamara 
6. “Tubthumping,” Chumbawamda 
7. “Show Me Love,” Robyn 
8. “Feels So Good,”’ Mase 
9. “All Cried Out,” Allure featuring 112 
10. “I Will Come To You,” Hanson 
Top albums 
. “Reload,” Metallica 
. “Let’s Talk About Love,” Celine Dion 
. “Higher Ground,” Barbara Steisand 
“Live,” Erykah Badu 
“Come On Over,” Shania Twain 
. “Inspirational Songs,’’ Leann Rimes 
“Snowed In,” Hanson 
“Tubthumper,” Chumbawamba 
- “Harlem World,” Mase 
10. “Levert. Sweat. Gill,” LSG 
Editors note: “Candle in the Wind” has been #1 for ten 
consecutive weeks and is the fastest selling single of all time. 
Congratulations to Elton John. 
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Old McDonald never tolc 


® Castration may be 
why they were 
‘EIEIOWing’ 


By VIRGINIA M. ZACCHEO 
Staff Reporter 


ost people don’t realize almost 

every male animal born on a 

farm gets castrated— large 

farms are the exception. Most 
small farms use artificial insemination for 
procreation purposes. 

Truth is, things are not always what they 
seem. All those handsome stallions in Walt 
Disney movies — geldings. Yes, even Daddy 
Dalmatian was minus the part that daddies. 
And those prize winning Percheron horses 
pulling tons of cement are not fueled by 
high octane testosterone. 

For most men, the mere mention of the 
word “castration” creates a buckling, cring- 
ing, cross-legged reflex and a quick change 
of the subject. Yet, when good boy Butch, 
killer pit bull, won't stop eating all the little 
dogs and children in the neighborhood, a 
trip to the veterinarian’s castration depart- 
ment is the only thing that spells R-E-L-I-E- 
F (other than a trip to the euthanasia de- 
partment). 

All is not lost, though, for the macho 
guy who likes showing off Butch’s 
‘studliness;’ there are synthetic testicle 
implants called “neuticals.” 

The reasons for castrating or neutering 
pets are not much different than those for 
livestock; the exception being for the pro- 
duction of food. 

About 11 million cats and 9 million dogs 
are neutered each year in the developed 
world. The figures are much higher for 
cattle, pigs, sheep, chickens and horses. 

Castration of young male livestock re- 
duces the chance of unplanned mating, 
venereal disease, aggression against other 
animals and caretakers and increased sa- 
voriness (fat marbleizing) of meat. 

Castration makes male animals less ag- 
gressive and easier to handle. The aggres- 
sion is due to androgens (steroid hormones) 
that control the appearance and develop- 
ment of masculine sex characteristics. The 
primary androgen is testosterone. Removal 
of the testicles stops the production of 
testosterone. 

Ideally, castration should be done when 
the animal is young, especially livestock for 
meat production: 

* Calves (beef) 1—3 months. 

» Lamb 7—14 days. 

* Pigs 1—3 weeks. 

It is achieved by cutting off the bottom 
third of the scrotum. The testicles are then 
pulled out and the spermatic cord is cut. 

Lorena Bobitt may have shocked the 
country with her cutlery skills, but castra- 
tion is not new news. 

There is a century old debate whether to 
castrate sex-offenders. In the 1892, the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
published an article on the controversy 
over “chemical castration” as a deterrent to 
crime. 

Dr. W.A. Hammond argued that “castra- 
tion would remove any criminal tendencies 
ofa man.” To this, certain criminals replied, 
they “would rather hang than lose the or- 
gan in questions.” 


In 1996, California's legislature became 
the first state to mandate “chemical castra- 
tion” for certain classes of convicted sexual 
criminals. The chemical is called Depo- 
Provera, and it functions as a sexual appe- 
tite suppressant by reducing levels of test- 
osterone to prepuberty levels. 

Some experts believe it quiets aggres- 
sive behavior. While Depo-Provera is tem- 
porary and reversible for men (intercourse 
and procreation are possible), it does make 
procreation temporarily impossible for 
women because it is a form of birth control. 

It is unclear when the act of castration 
began, though early records mention words 
meaning “castrate,” “crush” and “ritual 
stones” in connection with the horse and 
Ox. 

The practice of castration was performed 
on animals earlier than humans and was a 
procedure more common with males than 
females. The reasons were much the same 
then as they are now: greater docility and 
increased savoriness of meat. 

The religious-mythological origin of the 
castrated man evolved from an ancient 
Middle Eastern ceremony celebrating the 
rebirth of spring. Attis, the boyfriend of the 
fertility goddess Cybele, was in the forest 
when a wild boar attacked and castrated 
him. 

Violets sprung up where his blood 
touched the ground. He was then turned 
into a pine tree and, in his honor, other 
men followed by castrating themselves and 
running through the city carrying their 
genitals. When they threw their genitals 
into a particular house, that house was 
considered honored and had to furnish 
them with female clothing, which they 
would wear the rest of their life. 

Attis, by his castration, symbolizes the 
androgynous man who is neither male or 
female — the eunuch. 

The early civilizations of China and the 
Middle East employed eunuchs as guards 
and servants in harems, concubines, or 
other women’s quarters, and as chamber- 
lains to kings. By depriving them of the 
distractions of family life, it rendered them 
more faithful to their masters. 

They were viewed as a superior sort of 
slave. Some achieved positions as confiden- 
tial advisers, ministers, generals and admi- 
rals. Priests used castration as a means to 
inhibit fornicating. 

Desperate poor parents in China had 
their sons castrated at the palace gates in 
hope of obtaining employment for them 
within. 

For young boys under the age of 10, 
castration prevents the development of sec- 
ondary sex-characteristics: the growth of a 
beard, hair on the body, change of voice and 
bulky muscles. 

When women were banned from church 
choirs and theater in the 16th century, it 
became popular to replace them with cas- 
trated boys, or “castrati.” Prepuberty cas- 
tration produced a voice with great range, 
extraordinary power, and unique tonal 
quality. They were the rage of opera through- 
out the 17th and 18th centuries. 

One of the greatest castrati singers in 
the history of opera was Carlo Broschi — 
“Farinelli.” He mesmerized audiences with 
his powerful voice and florid embellish- 
ment of 
musical 
expres- 


sion. 
Castrati 
Sti Ts va ter 


Alessandro 
Moreschi was 
the last castrati 
singer. His 1904 
Vatican perfor- 
mances are the 
only ones ever 
recorded of a castrati. 

Throughout history, religious institu- 
tions have condemned castration except 
when it was performed on young boys for 
choir purposes. 

I remember quite vividly the afternoon I 
castrated three of my 500 pound bulls. My 
then husband bought me a book called 
“Cattle Science” and told me to read the 
chapter on castration. He hated the sight of 
blood and veterinarian bills. 


us this 


Unlike the large farms out West that 
round up young bulls, hog tie them, brand 
them and castrate them in one scoop, with- 
out any regard for asepsis — I had all the 
recommended tools (razors, alcohol, sterile 
gauze, blood clotting powder) to do the job 
sanitarily. 

Being a city girl, I lacked experience, but 
I did have the support of my hysterical 
husband. Though I lacked the cooperation 
of the bull, who, despite generous amounts 
of powerful tranquilizers, was determined 
to kick my head off. 

The first cut’was difficult — a real close 
shave. But by the third bull, I was slicing 
and dicing like an oriental chef. 

It was at that moment, while I was 
glowing with pride and joy from my accom- 
plishment, I sensed the quietness, and look- 
ing up, noticed the strange look on my then 
husband's face. : 
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Bradford’s Transfer 
Admissions Counselor 


Kathy Bresnahan 


can answer your questions. 


For Information 


Contact: 


Admissions Office 
Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 
Bradford, MA 01835 
(508) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 
WWW ::http://www.bradford.edu 
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